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THE THAMES, 



FROM RICHMOND HTLL. 



The beautiful and highly polished scenery of thi# part of 
the river, is represented in such various views in this work, 
that little remains to be said on the subject. The annexed 
plate, however, embraces that part of the stream which rolls 
its silver volume between the verdant meads of Twickenham, 
and the embowered banks of Ham, till it is lost amid the gar- 
dens and villas of the former classic village. 

This particular portion of the river is that which is seen 
with such an enchanting effect from the point of Richmond 
Hill, on which was seated the villa of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
and though he rarely indulged his pencil in landscape, but as 
accessory to his portraits, he painted a very beautiful picture 
of this view from his house, in which he exercised his power 
of colour with the happiest effect, and appears to have had in 
his mind at the time of this amusement of his genius, the 
style and character of Francesco Mola. 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH'S VILLA, 

RICHMOND. 

Our ancestors were content to employ artists to paint 
landscapes, — but we create them : and it is now become an 
actual profession, not only to improve but to compose sce- 
nery in bur domains, parks, and gardens ; so as to produce 
living pictures of rural nature, and to heighten them with 
the embellishments of art. The landscape gardener is now 
a flourishing and increasing profession, and may be said to 
rival the painter, by the study of whose works he has perhaps 
gained those principles on which he builds his fame. When 
Browne formed the water at Blenheim, and cloathed it with 
those accompaniments which at once enliven, enrich, and 
aggrandize that distinguished scene, he produced an origi- 
nal which any painter might be proud to copy. Art is now 
employed, not only to improve but to re-create nature ; to 
remove all her disguises, and to give her that dress which, 
in her best humour, she is frequently disposed to give her- 
self. But the great art, in all these improvements, has been 
communicated to us, not by a painter, but by a poet, which 
is to consult the genius of the place, whatever it may be ; 
whether it stretches out into a forest, surrounding a stately 
castle, expands in a lawn before a country mansion, or con- 
sists of the lengthened, undulating bank of a river, bearing 
a villa on its slopes, such as that of the Duke of 
Buccleugh on the Richmond side of the Thames, and be- 
neath the hill, whose proud point of view is so well known. 
It descended to him from his father-in-law, the late Duke 
of Montague, who made it, *o long back as when he was 
Earl of Cardigan, the pretty place which we now see it. The 
variety of the surface, the brilliant verdure, the pendent 
willow, and trees of the most pleasing form and foliage, 
compose and heighten the bowery character of the house 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH's VILLA. 

from the water. From the building, the river is broken 
by the plantations into several pleasing parts, while a com- 
manding view is reserved over the beautiful meadows of Mr. 
Cambridge on the other side of the stream. Such is the 
disposition of which this place was susceptible ; and such it 
received from the taste of its late noble possessor. 
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RICHMOND, 

ANCIENTLY CALLED SHEEN. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that this delightful spot 
should not have been mentioned in the Doomsday survey. Mr. 
Lysons supposes it was then included in the manor of King- 
ston, which belonged to the crown : the first mention he 
found of it was in the reign of King John, when it was the 
property of Michael Belet, who held it by the service of 
being the king's butler, having been granted to his ances- 
tors, with that office annexed, by Henry I. After passing 
through a few families it reverted to the crown in the reign 
of Edward I. It has generally been granted to some branches 
of the royal family, and is at present held by her majesty. 
Lands in this manor, as well as that of Ham and Petersham, 
descend to the youngest son, or in default to the youngest 
daughter. The manor-house of Sheen was first made the 
residence of royalty by Edward I. it was afterwards occupied 
by Edward II. and III. and by Richard II. who abandoned 
it in grief for the loss of his queen, and suffered it to go to 
ruin. Henry VII. restored it to its former magnificence : 
rt was burnt by accident in his reign, rebuilt by him, and 
then received its present name of Richmond. 

Henry V 1 1 1, on accepting the magnificent palace of Hamp- 
ton-court from Cardinal Wolsey, permitted him to reside 
in that of Richmond, where he kept a large establishment. 

Queen Elizabeth spent much of her time at this place, 
aod there closed her glorious political life. Charles I. is 
supposed to have formed a large collection of pictures * 
here, and the place was well calculated for it. From the 



* Thomas Creser, Esq. of Turnham-green, has in his possession a 
portrait of Henry VUI. by Holbein, which was once a pannel in this 
palace. 



RICHMOND. 

survey taken by order of parliament, in 1649, it appears the 
great hall " was 100 feet in length, and 40 in breadth," and 
that " adjoining the privy garden there was an open gallery 
200 feet long, over which was a close gallery of the same 
length/ 9 The palace, of which there are now several prints 
engraved, was indeed of" a rude disordered order," " a thing 
of shreds and patches ;" turrets, towers, and steeples, of all 
shapes and sizes : it appears, however, of considerable mag- 
nitude, when compared with the figures near it, in the 
plate engraved by Vandergutcht, now in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, and supposed to have been from a drawing by Hollar. 
This print, which Mr. Lysons obtained for his Environs of 
London, may be esteemed the best view now extant : it is an 
exact representation of the place; and there is a three- 
masted pleasure vessel lying before it, with the royal standard 
flying at the main top-mast. 

The palace reverted to the crown at the restoration : and 
although it had been sold by the parliament, it does not 
appear to have been completely stripped of its contents, for 
several boats, laden with rich and curious effigies, formerly 
belonging to Charles I. but since alienated, are said to 
have been brought from Richmond to Whitehall*. What 
the ravages of time left of this palace, were probably pulled 
down by those who obtained leases of the crown soon after 
the revolution. The present Duke of Queensberry's house is 
on the site of the old palace, as is that of the late Sir Charles 
Asgill. Some of the offices still exist, and the floods have 
washed down a wall which formed apart of them. 

About a quarter of a mile from this place formerly stood 
the hamlet of West Sheen, where Henry V. founded aeon- 
vent of Carthusian friars, in which Perkin Warbeck sought 
an asylum, and solicited the prior to beg his life of the king. 

This convent, after various changes, became the residence 
of Sir William Temple, where he was frequently visited by 
King William, at the time Dean Swift was his amanuensis, 

* Lysons, from Exact Accompt 



BJCHMOND. 

It was also the birth-place of the beautiful and accomplished- 
Stella, who was the daughter of Sir William's steward. Not 
the smallest vestige of this place now remains, or of West 
Sheen, being enclosed within his Majesty's grounds. 

Richmond New Park was enclosed, after much opposition 
from some of the owners of the lands, who refused a full 
compensation offered them, by Charles I. : it is " eight 
miles in circumference, contains 2253 acres," and is a most 
delightful retreat for the inhabitants, who sued for, and 
obtained a right of foot-way through it in the year 1759. 

The poet Thomson, whose memory must ever be asso- 
ciated with Richmond, was buried at the west end of the 
north aisle of the church. The Earl of Buchan, by fixing 
a brass tablet, has rescued the spot which contained his 
ashes from the uncertainty of tradition. His house also has 
met with a better fate than that of Pope ; George Ross, 
Esq. who succeeded him in it, enlarged and improved it, at 
the expence of .£9000; and the Honourable Mrs. Boscawen 
has preserved his favourite seat in the garden, and placed 
in it the table on which he wrote. 

There are several alms-houses and other charitable foun- 
dations at Richmond. Those founded by Bishop Duppa, 
tutor of Charles II. for ten poor women, are the most con- 
siderable : they are situated at the top of the hill. The 
Bishop endowed them with a farm at Sbepperton, for which 
he gave £ 1540; a few other benefactions had, in the year 
1796, augmented the annual income to .£129. 7s. 

A theatre at Richmond was first opened by Penkethman, 
in 1719, and afterwards by Theophilus Cibber, in 1756, who, 
to evade the act against unlicensed players, advertised it 
as a snuff shop. The theatre is now sanctioned by royal 
authority, and generally attended by good actors. 

It is a matter of pleasing astonishment, that in this vil- 
lage, so near the metropolis, there is a press established, in 
which two works of importance are now printing. There is 
also an extensive circulating library. 

The bridge, which forms the principal object in this view, 

8 



Richmond; 

was begun in 1774, and finished in three year*, at an ex- 
pence of £26,000, which was raised upon tontine, at four 
per cent. The first tontine consisted of 200 shares, of 
£ 100 each: in this about seventy-seven of the subscribers 
are dead ; the second consisted of fifty shares, of £100 each, 
in which seventeen of the subscribers are dead: those 
living are mostly from forty to fifty years of age. 

The tolls have not increased since the year 1796, when they 
amounted to about £1S00 per annum, but there must be a 
sufficient sum raised for repairs, before they can be taken off. 

It is "300 feet long, and has five arches of stone, 
exclusive of the causeway: the central arch is 25 feet 
high, and 60 wide. Mr. Payne was the architect: it is by 
no means the best of his works : the ascent, which is in a 
straight line, is more sudden than local circumstances re«* 
quired, and, what is worse, forms an apex on the middle of 
the bridge. 

The floods in March 1774 rose more than ten feet above 
the common level of the water: those of this year were not 
so high by four inches. 
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MR. KEENE'S VILLA, 

BICHMOND. 

... f 

One of the most pleasing edifieial objects on the banks 
of the Thames is, The Villa of Whitahed Keene, Esq. at 
Richmond. It has been more generally known as the 
property of the late Sir Charles Asgill, Baronet, Alderman 
of London, and father of the present Sir Charles Asgill, 
a general officer of distinction in the British army, by whom 
it was erected, and who, lor many years, made ii the place 
of his country residence, till the situation was medically 
considered as unfavourable to the latter and infirm part of 
bis life. 

Possessed of great opulence^ he lived in a style of figure, 
taste, and fashion, which Iras rarely adopted by the citizens 
of his day ; and, instead of the plain, useful, brick build- 
ings, which they generally preferred in the Tillages, more 
immediately bordering upon the outlets from the city part 
of the metropolis, Sir Charles Asgill made choice of what 
may be called a clastic spot at Richmond, where he placed 
this elegant edifice. It is situated at a small distance 
from the river on a raised ascent; die lawn behiad it} 
which is, in a great measure, open to the view, rises gra- 
dually to its termination, while the verdant surface is broken 
with beautiful trees and well imagined plantations ; so that 
the whole offers to the eye a very highly decorated piece of 
garden scenery. 

The elevation of the house is of the Tuscan order, after 
a design of Palladio, remarkable for its chaste and simple 
elegance. The building is constructed of Bath stone, and 
though its general dimensions may be comparatively con- 
sidered as upon a small scale, its apartments are very hand- 
some as well as commodious, and were the frequent scene 
of bounteous hospitality and fashionable association. The 



MB. KBBNES VILLA, BlCHMON*. 

walk of the eating room were painted by the Chevalier 
Casali, an Italian artist of sufficient merit to be employed" 
in decorating the great hall of Wanstead House, and the 
whole was finished in a manner suited to the exterior ap- 
pearance. 

The architect was Sir Robert Taylor, who, in this struc- 
ture, displayed, or rather borrowed, a taste by no means 
discernible in any of the other numerous houses which he 
designed. He was bred a sculptor: — the alto-relievo in the 
pediment of the Mansion House of the Lord Mayor wits 
produced by his chisel ; the monument to the memory of 
Captain Cornwall, in Westminster Abbey, was also of his 
workmanship; and he did not engage in his last profession 
till he despaired of fame and fortune from his first. He 
set out in his new career by adopting a novel, singular, 
and, for many of his first years, an almost unvarying style 
of building ; of which the two cumbrous houses in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, that so remarkably tower above the rest 
of the Square, are no very flattering specimens. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that, as he bad oppor- 
tunity, he gave a space, height, and suite, to his apart- 
ments, which had not been employed by his architectural 
predecessors or contemporaries. A general adherence, how- 
ever, to his estimates, an unremitting diligence, an extra- 
ordinary dispatch, and the accommodating himself to every 
branch of supply connected with his undertakings, intro- 
duced him into very extensive employment ; and he con- 
trived to die the richest architect of his age and country. 
Had be built a few houses of equal merit with that which 
has been the subject of these pages, he might have decor 
rated hie wealth with no inconsiderable portion of profes? 
atopal reputation. 
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THE OBSERVATORY, 

RICHMOND GARDEN8. 

Since the new art of landscape gardening has been in* 
troduced, there is no example of a more bold and happy 
deviation from former rules than in the present state of 
Richmond gardens. Instead of the formality of the ancient 
style, which was incapable of beauty, and could only, when 
its objects were extensive, have an air of magnificence, 
nature has been called to resume her sylvan reign, to sport 
in all her irregular varieties, and to submit only to that 
decoration of art which displays her native graces to the 
best advantage. 

Kent first deviated from the trim, mechanical regularity 
of Le Notre and his predecessors. He rooted up the quin- 
cunx, broke the long lines of regular plantations, and gave 
to the strait canal the meandering form of a natural river. 
But though he did much, he left much to be done; and 
Browne succeeded to advance the reformation, and loosen 
the remaining restraints on nature in ornamental gardening. 
He seized at once, as it were, on the capacity of the place 
which he was called to improve, and never hesitated to 
employ it in producing those appearances which his eye and 
his mind suggested. 

The terrace, in Richmond gardens, was a flat regular 
strait walk, of great length, and proportionate breadth; 
supported and fronted by a range of brick-work, like the 
ramparts of a fortified town. This line of level verdure had 
not a tree or a shrub on its surface; its boundary was 
marked by a row of elms on one side, and a dwarf wall 
on the other; while between the latter and the Thames 
was a public road : yet this terrace was a boast of the 
country: it has been described with enthusiasm by our 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

topographical writers; and has formed an animating theme 
tor many a muse ; nevertheless Browne did not hesitate at 
once to change its form, while he gave * new and superior 
cloathing to the whole of the magnificent pleasure-ground 
of which it forms a part. He annihilated the road, dilapi- 
dated the wall, let the terrace fall in uatural undulating slopes 
towards the river, and planted it with the varyirig elegance 
which now embellishes it. 

These gardens were formed out of a domain called the 
Old Park, .to distinguish it from the more extensive on£ 
made by Charles the First; and which was called the New 
Park. In the former was a lodge; the lease of which was 
granted, by the Crown, in the year 1707, to James, Buke 
of Ormond ; who rebuilt the house and resided in it, till 
his impeachment, in the year 1715, when he retired to 
France. A painting of this lodge, which has been pulled 
down, is in the possession of Lord Viscount Fitzwillram, of 
Ireland, and forms a part of the collection of pictures at his 
house on Richmond Green, 

Near the site of the lodge stands the Observatory, which 
was built by Sir William Chambers, after a design of his 
present Majesty. It is a very elegant structure of Port* 
land stone, and admirably contrived for the scientific pur- 
poses to which it is destined. It is seated on an eminence, 
presents a very pleasing object to the voyager on the 
Thames, and enlivens the luxuriant scene around it. 

It is furnished with a complete astronomical apparatus; 
which was arranged by. Dr. B^maimbray, under the direc- 
tion of the King, who is perfectly acquainted with the dis- 
tinct uses, and practical application, of every branch of it. 
Among a very fine set of instruments are particularly to be 
noticed a mural arch, of one hundred and forty degrees ; 
an eight feet radius; a zenith sector of twelve feet; a 
transit instrument of eight feet; and a ten feet reflector, 
by Herschel. On the top of the building is a moveable 
dome, which contains an equatorial instrument. 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

The Observatory contains also, a collection of subjects in 
natural history, which are well preserved ; an excellent ap- 
paratus for philosophical experiments ; some models ; and 
a collection of ores, from his Majesty's mines in the forest 
of Hartz, in Germany. The, Rev. Stephen Demaimbray, 
M. A. and Stephen Rigaud, Esq. are the present astro- 
nomers. 



MRS. KEPPfcL'S HOUSE, 

This pleasant mansion is eiteafeed on the banks of the 
Thames, and close on the river, in the parish of Islewortb, 
in the county of Middlesex. It was some years since known 
*s the residence of Mr. Lacy, the son of the gentleman, 
who was the joint patentee with Mr. Garrick, of Drury- 
Lane, Theatre, It was then the scene of the continual 
hospitality of its master, whose generous disposition and un- 
bounded liberality betrayed him into a negligence of his 
own interests, which has since obliged him to have recourse 
to that friendship from others, which, while be suffered it to 
be in his power, he was himself ever ready to bestow. 

The house is, of that date which never fails to aid the pic- 
turesque effect of the surrounding scenery ; and in passing 
either way on the river, it must be considered as a pleasing 
and attractive ornament of the bank on which it stands.— 
The Thames, having passed the wide spreading and exten- 
sive lawn of Sion House, and the contrasted scene of 
Richmond Gardens, with their unrivalled display of syl- 
van splendour, acquires a kind of tranquillity in its view, 
not less delightful, when it reflects the habitation of Mrs. 
Keppel; which, though adjoining the populous village of 
Isleworth, has the compleat appearance, not merely of 
elegant, but, which is far better, of comfortable seclusion. — 
It commands little but the river that flows before it, which, 
however, in itself, and the ever-varying objects on its 
stream, may be considered as sufficient to gratify a pos- 
sessor of the spot. The prospect some years since was more 
extensive, and involved a part of the improvements made by 
his majesty, in the grounds adjoining to the royal gardens ; 
but that is now in a great measure excluded by the woody 
boundary, since grown into an height, and thickened into a 
shade, which renders it impervious to the gazer on the oppo- 
site shore. — But from the beauty and variety of the trees 
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which compose the sylvan screen, it is not only a beautiful 
object in itself, bnt forms a most pleasing accompaniment of 
the water; and, irk the sultry days of the summer, must be 
most delightfully refreshing to the inmates of the place, 
which the Plate correctly displays, and this description will 
be found, we trust, in some degree, to illustrate. 
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SION HOUSE. 

This magnificent house is one of the seats of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and is situated oh the banks of the 
Thames, between Isleworth and Brentford, in the pa- 
rish of the former village. It received its name from a 
monastery founded by Henry the Fifth, in 1414, for sixty 
nuns, under the government of an abbess; and for thirteen 
priests, four deacons, and eight lay brethren, under the go* 
vernment of a confessor; each sex to live in separate clois- 
ters, and follow the rule of St. Angustin. This was one of 
the first monasteries suppressed by Henry the Eighth, on 
account of the members of that society having been favour- 
able to the king's enemies, (we suppose spiritual ones,) and 
particularly the Maid of Kent, who had so far induced Sir 
Thomas More to attend to her vagaries, that he submitted 
to two private conferences with her at this place. — On its 
being suppressed, the revenues of the house amounted to 
19441. Us. lid., a proof of its great splendour; and, on 
account of its fine situation, it was appropriated to the 
king's particular use. 

In the next reign this monastery was given by the king 
to his uncle, the Protector Somerset ; who, about the year 
1547y began to erect the present structure, but only lived to 
finish the shell of it. — The house is built on the spot where 
the church belonging to the monastery formerly stood, and 
is a large venerable edifice. It is built round a spacious 
quadrangular court, and possesses four equal fronts. — The 
roof is flat, covered with lead, and surrounded with battle- 
ments. At each corner is a flat square turret, in the same 
style as the rest of the building. The East front, which faces 
the Thames, is supported by an handsome cloistral arcade. — 
The gardens formed two square areas, inclosed with high 
walls, and in the best fashion of that day, when as much 
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anxiety was displayed to preclude prospects, as i» now eur- 
ployed to disclose them. 

After the attainder and execution of the Duke of Somen- 
bet, 011 the twenty-second of January J 552, Sion House wa» 
confiscated to the crown, and was soon after given to the 
Duke of Northumberland, when it became the residence of 
his spu Lord Guilford, and his daughter the incomparable 
but unfortunate Lady Jane. Grey. — The Duke having fallen 
a victim to his ambition, apd;suffered on the scaffold on the 
twenty-second of August 1553, Sion House once more re* 
verted to* the crown, when Queen Mary restored it to the 
nuns, who retained it in their possession, till they were ex- 
pelled by Queen Elizabeth in the first year of her reign. 

Some years after the second dissolution of this monastery, 
it was granted, by a long lease, to Henry, Earl of Northum- 
berland i who, on account of his eminent services to the 
government, was permitted to enjoy it, on paying a small 
annual rent, which, when offered, was generally remitted. — 
King James the First afterwards granted it to him and his 
heirs for ever, when he greatly embellished and improved it* 
His son Algernon succeeded to the estate in 1631; and 
employed Inigo Jones to make alterations for its more 
splendid appearance. 

To Sion House the Dukes of York and Gloucester, with, 
the Princess Elizabeth, were sent by an order of Parliament, 
in 1646; where, according to Lord Clarendon, they were 
treated by the Earl and Countess of Northumberland in a 
manner suitable to their birth. — The king frequently visited 
them there, in 1647, and. represented it as a great alleviation 
of his misfortunes to find his children treated with so much 
respect and kindness. The Duke of Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth continued at Sion till the year 1649, when 
the Earl of Northumberland resigned them to the care of 
his sister, the Countess of Leicester. 

On tire thirtieth of May 1682, Charles Duke of Somerset 
married the Lady Elizabeth Percy, the only daughter and 
heiress of Jocelyn Earl of Northumberland; in consequence 
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of which marriage Sion House, in common with the great 
estates of the Percies, became his property. — The Duke and 
Duchess lent this house to the Princess of Denmark, who 
resided there during the misunderstanding which arose be- 
tween her Royal Highness and Queen Mary. — On the death 
of Charles Duke of Somerset, December 4, 1748, Algernon 
Earl of Hertford, his only surviving son, succeeded to the 
title and estate, and soon after gave Sion to his daughter 
Elizabeth, who' afterwards married Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart. 
He, after assuming the name of Percy, was. first created 
Earl and afterwards Duke of Northumberland. — The present 
duke is the issue of that marriage. 

This noble mansion was altered and fitted up by the late 
duke, under the direction of the Messrs. Adams* The great 
hall, which is paved with black and white marble, is sixty 
feet in length, thirty-one in breadth, and thirty-four in 
height. — It contains several antique statues, and a fine 
bronze cast of the dying gladiator. 

Adjoining to the hall is a most magnificent vestibule, deco-? 
rated in a very uncommon style ; the floor being of Scagliola 
marble, and the walls in fine relief, with gilt trophies, &c. 
It is furnished with twelve large columus and sixteen pilasters 
of the Ionic order, and of verd antique, purchased at an 
immense expence; being a greater quantity of that valuable 
species of marble, than is to be found in any other building 
in Europe,— On the columns are twelve gilt statues. 

In the drawing-room are two tables, formed of two noble 
pieces of antique Mosaic, found in the Baths of Titus, and 
purchased. from Abbate Furietti's collection at Rome. 

The great gallery, which also serves for the library and 
museum, is one hundred and thirty-three feet and an half 
by fourteen. The book-cases are formed in recesses in the 
wall, and receive the books so as to make them appear part 
of the general finishing of the room. Below the ceiling, 
which is richly adorned with paintings and ornaments, runs 
a series of large medallion paintings, called the pedigree pic- 
tures, exhibiting the portraits of all the earls of Nortbum- 
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berland, and other principal persons of the homes of Percy 
ami Seymour. At the end of this room is a pair of folding* 
doors that open into the garden, which uniformity required 
should represent a book-case, to answer the other end of the 
library. — Here, by an happy thought, are exhibited the 
titles of the lost Greek and Roman authors, so as to form a 
pleasing deception, and to give, at the same time, a curious 
catalogue of the Author* depcrditi. 

The ground round the house, which was planted and ar- 
ranged under the direction of Brown, forms an agreeable 
park on one side, towards the Hounslow road ; from whence 
there is an elegant and rather enriched entrance, with a 
central arch, connected by a range of columns with lodges 
on either side. But though there is somewhat of a fanciful 
prettiness about it, the style of the architecture is by no 
means suited to that of the ancient mansion to which it be- 
longs : it is after a design of Adams. — On the other side, 
the ground, which stretches from Brentford to Islewortb, 
falls down to the Thames in a fine gradual descent, with a 
very rich range of plantation on the brow.-— Here is a de- 
lightful view of a long reach of the River, the Palace of 
Kew, and a fine stretch of scenery in the Royal Gardens of 
Richmond, which form the opposite bank. 

The kitchen gardens, which are very extensive, are at a 
proper distance, and planted out from the house. The green- 
house is very elegantly constructed; the back and end walls 
of which are the only remains of the ancient monastery. — 
In the flower-garden is a stately Doric column, crowned 
with the statue of Flora. 

From the roof of the house, which is flat, the prospect 
is of considerable extent, comprehending a portion of the 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 8cc. ; together with a com- 
mand of the river, in a variety of beautiful and interesting 
points of view. 
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BRANDENBURG HOUSE 

(neab chiswick) 

Received its present name from the late Margrave of 
Anspach, who preferred the society of an highly accom- 
plished and beautiful English woman, to the frigid pomp of 
a German court. . 

That elegant votary of taste, George Doddington Lord 
Melcombe, here presided at the " Feast of reason* and the 
flow of soul." He gave it the name of La Trappe, and 
built the Gallery for his collection of works of art. In the 
Hall, under a bust of Comus, are the following verses from 
his Lordship's pen : — 

u While rosy wreaths the goblet deck, 
Thus Comus spoke, or seemed to speak : — 
This place for social hours desiga'd, 
May care and business never find. 
Come every muse without restraint; 
Let Genius prompt, and Fancy paint, 
Let Wit and Mirth, with friendly strife, 
Chase the dull gloom that saddens life : 
True wit, that firm to Virtue's cause, 
Respects religion and the laws ; 
True mirth, that cheerfulness supplies 
To modest ears and decent eyes ; 
Let these indulge the liveliest sallies ; — 
Both scorn the cankerM help of malice: 
True to their country and their friend, 
Both scorn to flatter, or offend,* 

The house was built by Sir Nicholas Crispe, about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the First. He is said to 
have been the first inventor of the present method of 
making bricks. He was in France during the troubles in 
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England, when Fairfax took tip bis quarters there. He was 
invited to dinner by the cook, who, in the furious spirit of 
reformation, laid aside the dripping-pan and ladle, to assume 
tbe title of Lady Crispe : for this mark of her politeness, 
however, she was committed to prison. Sir Nicholas sold it 
to Prince Rupert, who gave it to his mistress, the cele- 
brated Margaret Hughes # . 

. Among the improvements made by the Margrave, is the 
Theatre — which is seen in the view close to the margin of 
the river. The building is intended to appear like a ruin ; 
but, as in most attempts of the kind, the hand of art is too 
visible.. 

The theatrical representations being directed by the ex- 
quisite taste of the Margravine, who performed in several 
productions of her own pen, together with the splendid 
hospitalities of the Margrave, made Brandenburg House, 
at that time, the centre of fashionable attraction. 

Since the death of the Margrave, the Margravine, his 
widow, has made it the placfe of her residence. 

• Lyson's Environs of London. 
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FULHAM. 

Fulham is a large village, pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Thames, four miles from London. It was 
anciently written Fullenham, or Fullonam, which, says 
Norden, " as Master Camden taketh it, signifieth VolucrUm 
domus, the habitude of Birdes, or the place of Fowles; 
and Ham, or Hame, as much as home in our tongue ; so 
that FtiUenham, or Fulgar-house, is as much as to saie, as 
the home, house, or habitacle of fowle. It may be also 
taken for Voluerum amnis, or the river of fowle ; for Ham, 
also, in many places signifieth amnis, a river. But it is 
most probable it should be of Land-fowle which usually 
tarant groves and clusters of trees, whereof in this place, 
it seemeth hath been plenty." 

Somner, in his Saxon Dictionary, offers a very different 
etymology. " Fullanham, or Fulham/' says he, " quasi 
Foulham, from the dirtiness of the place." — The same de- 
rivation is given in Manning's edition of Lye's Dictionary: 
— " Fullenham, canota habitation The Saxon word ful is 
translated foul; /re/*/, a fowl; full and fullan, are full, as 
full mow, the full moon/' The first definition, we be- 
lieve, has been generally adopted by those who have given 
a serious attention to the subject. 

There seems to be but little historical circumstance con- 
nected with this place. It appears that the Danish army, 
in 879) removed from Chippenham, and Cirencester, to 
encamp at Fulham. They were there joined, it seems, by 
another army, which had been defeated and driven out of 
Flanders, by King Charles the Second, King of France. 
In 1647, the head-quarters of Fairfax being at Putney, 
many of the officers were quartered on the inhabitants of 
Fulham. 

The Manor of Fulham belonged to the See of London, 
long before the Conquest. It was given to Bishop Erken- 
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wald, and his successors, about the year 691, by Tyrhtifa*, 
a Bishop, with the consent of Sigard, King of the East 
Saxons, and Conrad, King of the Mercians. Nor did the 
See of London lose possession of it till the period of the 
interregnum, when it was sold to Colonel Edmund Harvey, 
with the leasehold lands thereunto belonging, for the sum 
of seven thousand, six hundred and seventeen pounds, eight 
shillings and ten-pence. The late Bishop Porteus was in 
possession of the original conveyance. 

The manor-house, or palace, of Fulbam has from a very 
early period, been the principal summer residence of the 
Bishops of London. It is a brick edifice, and of no very 
ancient date. The Library is a spacious apartment, forty- 
eight feet in length, and contains the portraits of several 
Bishops of London, chiefly copies, and collected by Por- 
teus, the late Bishop. The great dining-room is thirty-six 
feet by twenty-four, and eighteen feet in height. The wain- 
scotting and stained glass in the Chapel were brought back 
from London House, Aldersgate Street, where it had been 
placed for security, by Bishop Juxon, the excellent pre- 
late whose duty it was to attend his royal master, Charles 
the First, to the scaffold, and where he discharged it with 
that courage and piety which the awful circumstances of 
the moment demanded of him. 

In the year 1715, Bishop Robinson petitioned to have a 
part of the building pulled down, as it was old and ruinous, 
and besides too large for the revenues of the Bishopric 
to maintain. Commissioners were accordingly appointed, 
among whom were Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John 
Vanbrugh. In consequence of their report a part of the 
edifice was taken down, but that which was left contains 
upwards of fifty rooms. 

The gardens are carious. They first became remarkable 
in the time of Bishop Grindall, one of the earliest encou- 
nters of Botany ; and the first who imported the Tamarisk 
tree into this country, about the year 1560. Bishop Comp- 
ton, who was himself an excellent botanist, rendered these 
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gardens still more celebrated, by the introdbction of many 
new plants and forest trees, particularly from North Ame- 
rica. Of these the following were alone remaining on a 
survey of the garden in 1793, and they have a claim to be 
venerated by the botanist, as the parent stocks of their re- 
spective races in this kingdom. The girths, which were 
accurately taken at three feet from the ground, are here 
given, with their computed height. 

Girth. Computed 
Feet. Ib. Height. 

Jeer Negundo, Ash-leaved Maple, planted in 1688* • 6 4 • • • • 45 

' Cuprettus umperviventy Upright Cypress* 2 3 •••• SO 

Junipemt Virginiana, Virginian Red Cedar 9 5 • • • • 20 

Juglans Nigra, Black Walnut Tree 11 9 • ••• 70 

Phua Pinuiter, Cluster Pine 10 • *•• 70 

QuercusAlba, White Oak 7 11 •••• 70 

Queraa tuber, Cork Tree 10 10 • • • • 45 

Acer Rubrum, Scarlet-flowered Maple • 4 3 • • • • 40 

Quercia Ilex, Ever-green Oak 8 o • - • * AC 

Gleditna Triacanthus, the Thorned Arcacia,on the Lawn 8 3 

Another, near the Porter's Lodge *••• 8 11 

Near the Porter's Lodge there is also a row of Lime trees, 
of a great age ; one of which measures thirteen feet three in- 
ches in the girth. It is most probable that they were planted 
by Bishop Compton, about the time of the Revolution, 
when the fashion of planting avenues of Limes was intro- 
duced into this country from Holland, in compliment, as it 
is said, to the Prince of Orange, whose palace in Holland 
was decorated with those trees. The Cedar of Libanus is sup- 
posed to have been first planted, at Fulham, in the year 1683. 
Some years ago there was an old wooden chair in the shrub- 
bery, which was said to be the very Judgment Seat from which 
Bishop Bonner pronounced his anathemas on heretics.— 
Whether it was so employed by that inquisitor, has no other 
proof but the tradition of the place. It was sufficient, 
however, to inspire the muse of Hannah More, who was a 
freqyent visitor at the Palace during the prelacy of the last 
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Bishop. The Lady's Jeu (Tesprit was entitled Bonner's 
Ghost, and was permitted to proceed from the complimen- 
tary press of Strawberry Hill. 

The palace, the gardens, and a large grass field, called 
the Warren, containing, altogether, about thirty-seven 
acres, are surrounded by a moat, over which there are two 
bridges. That part of the grounds which ranges with the 
jiver, received some small improvements from Bishop 
Porteus. 

Many excellent prelates have been the inhabitants of this 
place, and we cannot mention this circumstance without 
selecting from among them, that able divine, celebrated 
preacher, and admirable writer, Doctor Sherlock ; and his 
near successor, that distinguished scholar, profound theo- 
logian, and renowned biblical commentator, Doctor Lowth. 

The church of Fulham has nothing in its exterior form, 
or internal circumstauces, to give a claim to particular con* 
sideration. It is dedicated to All Saints, and consists of a 
nave, a chancel, and two aisles. It is supposed to have 
"been built in the fourteenth century. 

The bridge, which stretches across the river from Fulham 
to Putney, and to which the name of either place is 
equally applied, was built in the early part of the last 
century. 
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This village, which is about three miles from London! on 
. the Surry bank of the Thames, has a claim to that charao 
ter which is conferred by remote antiquity. The manor be- 
longed to Earl Harold previous to the conquest ; and an ex- 
change was made of it by William the Conqueror with the 
monks of Westminster for Windsor. After the dissolution 
of the monasteries, it was retained in the possession of the 
crown, and afterwards became the property of the St. John 
family, who closed the enjoyment of it during a period of 
one hundrejl and fifty years, .by selling it to the trustees of 
the present Earl Spencer, during his minority. 

This place is remarkable for having given birth to one of 
the most splendid characters which this country can boast, 
Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. He was bora 
in the old family mansion in 1672, and died there November 
15, 1751. His remains were interred with those of his an- 
cestors, in a vault in the parish church, in which a monu- 
ment was erected to bis memory, and that of his second 
wife, the relict of the Marquis de Vilette, a nobleman of 
Brance, and niece of the celebrated Madame de Maintenon. 
The following inscription records their characteristic virtues^ 

Here lies 

Heney St. Jowr, 

In the reign of Queen Anne, 

Secretary of War and Secretary of State* 

And Viscount Bolingbroke : 

In the days of King George the First, 

And King George the Second, 

Something more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Anna 

Exposed him to a long and severe persecution! 

He bore it with firmness of mind, 

The enemy to no national party. 

Hie friend to no faction : 
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Distinguished, tinder the cloud of a proscription, 
Which had not been entirely taken off, 

By zeal to maintain the liberty, 

And to restore the ancient prosperity 

Of Great Britain. 

In the same vault 

Are interred the remains of 

Mart-Clara des Champs de Maresillt, 

Marchioness VUette and Viscountess 

Bolingbroket 

Born of a noble family, 

Bred in the court of Louis XIV. 

She reflected a lustre on the former. 

By the superior accomplishments of her 

Mind: 

She was an ornament to the latter, 

By the amiable dignity and grace of her 

Behaviour. 

She lived 

The honour of her own sex, 

The delight and admiration of ours; 

She died 

An object of imitation to both ; 

With all the firmness that reason, 

With all the resignation that religion 

Can inspire. 

Lord Bolingbroke possessed a splendour of talent, of which 
there are few examples : of his eloquence, Lord Chesterfield, 
a living witness, and a judge beyond all challenge, declares 
himself unable to give an adequate idea : of his superiority 
as a statesman and a writer, his works inform the present, 
as they will every future age. Of the social charm, in which 
he maintained a characteristic pre-eminence, we find re- 
peated and affectionate testimonies in the letters of Pope 
and the Dean of St. Patrick. 

According to contemporary authors, nature seemed not 
less kind to him in his external embellishments than in adorn* 
ing his mind. With the graces of a handsome person, and 
a face in which dignity was blended with sweetness, he had 
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a manner of address, that was irresistibly engaging. Hid 
vivacity was always awake, his apprehension was quick, his 
wit refined, and his memory of a tenacity that nothing 
escaped : his subtlety in thinking and reasoning was pro- 
found ; and all these talents were adorned with an elocution 
that bore down every thing before it. But, as if it were to vin- 
dicate the imperfection of human nature, his early years were 
passed in a career of extreme dissipation : and as the object 
of his whole life was pre-eminence, it appears at this period 
to have been his determination to be the first of profligates. 
It seems, however, that at the age of twenty-eight he be- 
gan to be satiated with a life of sensual pleasure ; as he then 
took refuge from it by marrying a lady who brought him a 
lafge fortune, and a considerable portion also of mental en- 
dowments. But, as it has been generally believed, he did 
not, on this occasion, discard all his former habits : such at 
least wa3 the subject of her complaint; and, after some 
time, they parted by mutual consent. 

Tbc history of this great man's public life must involve 
that of the public transactions in which he was concerned. 
His eloquence, his talents, and the influence which he de- 
rived from them, soon introduced him into the service of his 
country. The latter end of Queen Anne's reign was the 
period in which he shone with the greatest lustre. That 
critical juncture required the exertion of all his eminent 
qualities, and it is universally acknowledged, that he ma- 
naged the contending factions which then divided the na- 
tion, an expensive continental war, an intriguing court, 
and a fickle queen, with unexpected success and transcen- 
dent ability. 

On the accession of George the First, he shared in the 
ruin of his party ; and as he considered it unsafe for him to 
remain in England, he took refuge in France; when a bill 
of attainder was preferred against him. His engaging in 
the service of the Pretender b'as been attributed by some to 
resentment and disgust, by others to his ambitious spirit; it 
may perhaps be more justly ascribed to the blended influence 
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of those emotions. But in this little Utica he suffered such 
continual mortification, that, in less than twelve months, 
he retired from it. To this interval we are indebted for his 
Reflections on Exile, which has been styled, by no ordinary 
judge, to be one of the most masterly, most elegant, and 
most affecting moral compositions in the English language* 

It was owing, perhaps, more to the intrigues of the 
court, than to the zeal of friends, or any other cause, that 
Lord Bolingbroke was recalled to bis country, and restored 
to his rights of inheritance ; but still he was excluded from 
every other. — He, therefore, for some time devoted him- 
self to the amusements of rural life, the charms of philo- 
sophy* and social friendship. While, however, his friends 
thought him perfectly reconciled to his fate, he petitioned 
the House of Commons to be reinstated in his former ca- 
pacities, in order that he might emerge again into the career 
of public duty ; but the cabals of the cabinet defeated his 
wishes. This instigated him to take part with Mr. Poulte- 
ney, in his opposition to Walpole ; and, during this great 
political controversy, Lord Bolingbroke, in bis various pub- 
lications, elucidated all the excellence of the British con- 
stitution with equal strength, elegance, and perspicuity. 

The latter part of his life he passed in dignity and splen- 
dour, his superior faculties in continual exertion, and bis 
ambition controuled by his disappointments. He had long 
wished to breath his last at Battersea, and fortune, who had 
long thwarted his views of life, at length gratified him in 
that which respected his death ; and there he died on the 
verge of fourscore years. 

It was aptly, wittily, and prophetically said of him, by 
Pope, that when he wrote of any thing in this world, .he 
was more than mortal, and that if ever he trifled, it must 
he when he turned divine. Thus it has proved, that his 
metaphysical works have been but little read, and are 
already forgotten, while his political writings will be lasting 
as the language in which they are composed. 

Bolingbroke House, which was an ancient, plain, and roomy 
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mansion, was polled down about the year 1773, and the 
she is now occupied by a malt distillery, and an horizontal 
windmill, which is a very conspicuous object on the bank 
of the river. The form of this mill is that of a truncated 
cone, an hundred and forty-three feet in height, fifty-two 
in diameter at the base, and forty-five feet at the top. The 
external and internal parts of the machine are nearly similar. 
The out-frame, or case, is composed of ninety-six planks, 
placed perpendicularly on moveable pivots, so that the 
apertures may be encreased or diminished according to the 
force of the wind. The inner part, which nearly fills the 
diameter of the outer one, is, in like manner, formed of 
ninety-six perpendicular moveable planks, fixed to an up 
right shaft. When these are properly adjusted, which can 
be done by pulling a rope, the wind rushing through the 
openings of the outer frame, acts upon the flat surfaces 
of the inner planks or sails, and turns the shaft round with 
the degree of velocity required by the person who regulates 
it This shaft acts upon the other parts of the machinery 
in the same way as the water-wheel of a common mill. 
This .curious building was first erected for the purpose of 
grinding linseed, but is now applied to the uses of the ad* 
joining distillery. 

The church was rebuilt in the year 1777, and is a neat 
structure of brick, with the addition of stone coins and 
ornaments. It has a square tower at the west end, with a 
clumsy spire, in which the architect seems to have borrowed 
the form of an extinguisher. - It is without either aisles or 
chancel, and the communion-table stands in a recess. 
Above it is an ancient window of painted glass which be- 
longed to the old church, and was carefully preserved to 
decorate the new one. It contains the portraits of Henry 
the Seventh ; his grandmother, Margaret Beauchamp ; and 
Queen Elizabeth. Over the portraits are the royal arms in 
a central compartment ; and, on each side, the arms and 
quarterings of the St. Johns. The portraits are likewise 
surrounded with the arms of the families united to them by 
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marriage. Against the south wall is a monument to the 
memory of Sir Edward Wynter, a captain in the East 
India service, in the reign of Charles the Second, whose 
exploits, as recorded on his tomb, are of such an extraor- 
dinary nature, as required a far more credulous age to allow 
of its admission into a place of Christian worship. His 
bust, which is of a large size, and ornamented with whis- 
kers, is at the top, and his adventures are represented, in 
basso-relievo, beneath the inscription which records them. 
One of these is the total defeat of forty Moorish horsemen 
by the sole prowess of his single arm ; and the other, the 
overthrow of a tyger, by the following stratagem. Being 
pursued by that fierce animal in the woods, he took his 
station by the side of a pond ; and when the tyger flew at 
him, he caught the beast in his arms, fell back into the 
water with him, got upon him, and held him down till be 
was completely drowned. The truth of these deeds, how* 
ever, which rival the renowned feats of Baron Munchausen, 
are vouched for in the epitaph. 

The bridge, which stretches across the river from Chel- 
sea to this place, and bears its name, is a wooden structure, 
and unworthy of its vicinity to the metropolis. It is also 
most injudiciously placed, as it does not stand in a right 
angle with the stream, so that its piers are continually re* 
ceiving injury from the vessels and barges striking against 
them. 

By the custom of the manor of Battersea, lands descend 
to the younger sons ; but, in default of sons, they are 
divided equally among the daughters. 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL 

The Royal Hospital of Chelsea is situated on the banks 
of the Thames, at the distance of a mile and an half 
from Buckingham Gate. It* was begun in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and com pleated in that of William 
and Mary. Its scite is that of the edifice known by the 
name of " King James's College ;" of which, as a very cu- 
rious and connected subject, some account will be naturally 
expected. 

This collegiate establishment was originally projected 
by Doctor Matthew SutclifTe, a very zealous and learned 
divine, and Dean of Exeter, in the seventh year of the 
reign of James the First, arid under the immediate patronage 
of that monarch. It was designed for the sole study of 
polemical divinity, under the government of a provost and 
fellows, who were to employ their whole time and talents 
in the advancement of the reformed religion, and the de- 
fence of it against the attacks of the church of Rome. At 
this period) the press teemed with publications on topics of 
controversial divinity ; and the public attention was propor- 
tionably engrossed by theological disquisitions. The court 
set the example, as the monarch himself was attached to 
that branch of study ; and to be considered as a powerful 
eontroversalist in religious polemics, was no small gratifica- 
tion to his pride. This college, therefore, found a zealous 
patron in the king, who supported it by various grants and 
benefactions. His majesty laid the first stone of the new 
edifice on the eighth day of May, 1609, granted a sufficient 
quantity of timber for its construction from his royal Forest 
of Windsor, and was pleased to command, as recited in the 
original charter of incorporation, dated the ninth of May 
in the same year, that it should bear the name of " King 
James's College at Chelsea.* 9 By this instrument it was also 
directed that the provost and fellows were to be nineteen 
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in number, two of which were to be laymen, and the rest 
in holy orders. The persons who were immediately ap- 
pointed to these dignities were already distinguished by 
their piety and learning. This college, therefore, began 
with the happiest omens of success, and the fairest prospect 
of future prosperity* 

The scile of the proposed edifice was a piece of ground, 
called " Thame Shot," containing about six acres, at that 
time in the possession of the Earl of Nottingham, who 
granted a lea3e of his term to Doctor Sutcliffe. The col- 
lege, according to the original plan, was to have consisted of 
two quadrangles of different dimensions, with a piazza along 
the four sides of the smaller court; but not an eighth part 
of it was completed. The whole, if it had been erected, 
would have involved an expence of thirty thousand pounds. 

Doctor Sutcliffe, who seems to have regarded this insti- 
tution with a parental fondness, not only devoted himself to 
promote its success during his life, but bequeathed his very 
large property, for the purposes of its support and ad- 
vancement, at his death. The king also continued his pro- 
tection ; nevertheless, its funds failed, and it finally sunk 
into a state of decay. 

There are two prints of this edifice as it was originally 
designed. The one prefixed to a a small pamphlet, entitled, 
" The Glory of Chelsea new revived," printed in 1662; and 
the other in Grose's Military Antiquities. The form and 
exterior of the building appears, from these representations 
of it, to be in the uncouth style and bad taste which pre- 
vailed in the reign of the first James, so that the admirers 
of classical architecture have no cause to regret that not a 
vestige of it remaios. A curious description of that part 
Of the college which was actually erected, as it stood in 
the year 1652, has been found among the papers of the 
Augmentation Office. It is there mentioned as a brick 
building, one hundred and thirty feet in length, from east 
to west, and thirty-three in breadth; consisting of a kit- 
chen, two butteries, two larders, an hall, and two large 
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parlours below stairs. On the second story, four fair chain- 
bers, two drawing rooms, and four closets : the same on 
the third story ; and, on the fourth, a very large gallery, 
having at each end a little room, with turrets, covered with 
slates. The whole of the premises is there* described as 
occupying twenty-eight acres. 

This property, after having been applied to various pur- 
poses, reverted to the crown, when it was employed as a 
prison, and made a receptacle for Dutch seamen. In the' 
year 1669, Charles the Second gave the ground and build-' 
~ings to the Royal Society, which had been incorporated 
seven years before ; but they were afterwards purchased by 
Sir Stephen Fox for the king's use, with a view to the erec- 
tion of Chelsea College. Nor can it be considered but as a 
very curious circumstance, that the spot which was set 
apart for an institution to encourage and support the war 
of words, and the contests of the pen, should subsequently 
become the situation of an asylum for those who had lived 
amidst the din of arms, and were to repose there from the 
conflicts of the sword. 

This magnificent structure may be truly said, both from 
its figure and its object, to dignify the Thames which flows 
beforefit. Its situation commands the river, with a pleasing 
view of the distant hills of Kent and Surry ; and, if we may 
trust the opinion of that eminent physician Sir Hans 
Sloane, who resided in its vicinity, it may be considered 
as a spot of uncommon salubrity. 

Charles the Second, attended by a long train of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry, laid the first stone of this superb 
fabric, on the twelfth day of March, 1682. The architect 
was Sir Christopher Wren. 

There is a tradition which cannot be passed by unnoticed, 
that this hospital is indebted for its establishment to Nell 
Gwynn, the most amiable of the beauties of Charles the 
Second, by her benevolent instigation of that monarch to 
form this noble and necessary charity. The anonymous 
author of her life, on what authority we know not, relates 
this circumstance with all the confidence of truth. It is 
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indeed remarkable that there is a public-house in the vici- 
nity of the hospital, whose sign displays her portrait, and 
attributes to her the honour of the foundation. Mr. 
Lysons has, also, cited a paragraph in a newspaper of the 
day, which gives its little aid in support of this opinion. 
At all events, however, it may be reasonably believed, that 
this fascinating favourite, who has been represented as pos- 
sessing the most amiable qualities of the heart, might have 
employed her winning influence towards the advancement 
of a design so replete with good, and so honourable to her 
royal protector. 

Collins, in his peerage, ascribes this splendid work to 
Sir Stephen Fox, and it is, indeed, well known that he was 
one of its most liberal benefactors. With a princely spirit 
of generosity, he contributed upwards of thirteen thousand 
pounds towards defraying the expences of its erection. He 
was a lord of the treasury, and was named in the joint 
commission with the Earl of Ranelagh, paymaster-general, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, surveyor-general of the works, 
to superintend the building of Chelsea Hospital. 

Archbishop Sancroft contributed also one thousand 
pounds. An equal sum was likewise given by Mr. Tobias 
Rustat, under-keeper of the royal palace of Hampton 
Court, and yeoman of the robes to King Charles the Se- 
cond. He also presented two bronjse statues, the one of 
his royal master, and the other of his successor, James 
the Second. The former of which is placed in this hospital, 
and the other in Whitehall ; and while we display these acts 
of patriotic beneficence, we feel no common pleasure in 
contemplating the virtues of a life, the whole of which was 
past in doing good. Mr. Peck* in his Desiderata curiota, 
has given a catalogue of the many public benefactions and 
charitable acts of this excellent man. 

This edifice, which was beguji in the year 1682, was not 
completed till 1690 ; and the whole expence of it is computed 
at £150,000. The character of the building, which is of 
brick, is a noble simplicity. The sparingness of ornaments, 
which, indeed, it does not seem to want, was probably an 
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tBConomtcal consideration- It is contrived, however, in a 
very superior manner $o fulfil the design of its establish- 
ment. The different wards are light aad airy ; the qbepel 
and the ball are well disposed, and the bouse appointed fo* 
the governor is a writable residence. The colonnade and 
portico towards the river display an handsome appearanoe 
and pleasing proportions, and afford * covered communica- 
tion between the two wings ; nor 19 the north front of an 
inferior appearance in the general arrangement and disposi- 
tion of its parts. The structure is of Wick-work, which is 
far superior to what is practised in the present day, and U 
enlivened by coins, cornices, and eotomna of Portland stone* 

The hospital consists of three courts, the principal of 
which is open to the aouth : in the centre of it is the bronae 
statue, which has been just mentioned, of the royal founder. 
Mr. Horace Walpole very properly hesitates in ouributiqg 
it to Grinliag Gibbons, as it is by no means worthy hi* ge- 
nius. The superior skill and spirit, however, that appear 
in the statue of Jamea the Second, in Whitehall, are deci- 
sive of the latter being the work of that eminent sculptor. 

The eastern and western wings of thi$ court are each 
three hundred and sixty-five feet in lenggh, and forty feci 
wide, and ar,e chiefly occupied by the wards of the pear 
sioners. At the extremity of the extern wing i* the house 
of the governor, which is a large and commedjoas resi- 
dence. It contains a noble state apartment* iq which ace 
the portraits, of Charles the First* hia Queen and two son*, 
Charles, Prince of Wales* and James, Duke of York ; of 
Charles the Second; William the Third ; and their present 
Majesties. 

The south aide u distinguished Vy an handsome portico 
of the Doric older, and a colonnade continued atog the 
whole of it; on, the frieae of which is the following inscrip- 
tion:-— 

Itf aUBAIWUM ST LEYAttBN, ftl4E*rrOB!W* 63*10 
BBLLOgV* FRACTOBUM, CONDJDKF CaRO^US Sk^US- 

dus, Auxit Jacobus Secundus, r«itFacQH*,GuLJrKJL- 
Hva bt Mabia, R&X ETftfQINA* M.DCJCC 
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This part of the building is divided into a chapel and an 
hall, with a central vestibule, terminated by a cupula of 
considerable altitude. The chapel is one hundred and ten 
feet in length, and thirty in breadth. It is paved with 
iSlack and white marble, and wainscotted with Dutch oak. 
The altar-piece presents an admired work of Sebastian Ricci* 
The subject is the resurrection of Christ. The hall is on 
the opposite side of the vestibule, and of the same dimen- 
sions as the chapel. At the upper end is a large portrait of 
Charles the Second on horseback, in which various allego- 
rical figures are introduced. It was designed by Verrio, 
and finished by Henry Cook. On the frame k the follow- 
ing inscription : — Carolo Secundo, Regi ofitmo, 
hujus hospitii fundatori, domjnogue suo cle- 
mentissimo, Ricaedus Jones, Comes db Ranelagh, 
hanc tabulam rosini*. The eastern and western courts 
are principally occupied by the officers of the establish- 
ment. 

The north front is of great extent, apd from the judicious 
adjustment of its parts, produces a very impressive effect. 
Before it is an enclosure of about fourteen acres, planted 
with avenues of limes and borse-chesnuts. The ground to 
the south of the building contains the gardens, which ex- 
tend to the river, and finish with an elevated terrace. 

The establishment of the Royal Hospital consists of a 
governor, lieutenant-governor, major, two chaplains, phy- 
sician, surgeon, and apothecary, with a treasurer, comp- 
troller, clerk of the works, steward, organist, and various 
subordinate officers. 

The ordinary number of pensioners is four hundred and 
seventy-two; which, with the officers and household ser- 
vants, make the whole to amount to upwards of five hun- 
dred persons. The funds for the maintenance of this 
national institution are provided from the poundage of the 
army, besides one day's pay annually from each officer and 
private : the remainder of the ezpences are defrayed by an 
annual vote of parliament. 

The number of out-pensioners has greatly increased 
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within these few years ; and at this time amounts to twenty 
thousand seven hundred, and upwards, as will appear from 
the following authentic statement. 

Twenty thousand out-pensioners, at five-pence a-day. 

Four hundred lettermen, at twelve-pence. 

Thirty-one pensioners, who have all been Serjeants in the 
foot-guards, at nine-pence. 10 

Forty-three blind Serjeants, at eighteen-pence. 

Forty blind corporals, at fourteen-pence. 
. Six hundred and seventy privates, who are blind, at 
twelve-pence. — All these lost their sight in Egypt. 

Two hundred Serjeants, discharged from different garri- 
sons ; their several companies having been disbanded. 

Fifty-two pensioners, discharged from the veteran bat- 
talions, at twelve-pence a-day; and one hundred and 
twenty-six pensioners, discharged from the same batta- 
lions, at nine-pence a-day ; in consideration of long and 
meritorious services. 

Seventy-two serjeants, who have served in the West In- 
dies and at Gibraltar, at seven-pence a-day, in addition to 
their usual pension. 

. Seventy annuitants, having served in the first and second 
foot-guards, as a compensation for their being disbanded in 
the year 1788. 

The commissioners of this hospital direct also the allow- 
ance of four-pence a-day, in addition to the common pen- 
sion, to several other pensioners, in consideration of the 
loss of sight or mutilation of limbs. 

The out-pensioners have been paid half-yearly in advance 
since the year 1754, in consequence of a regulation sug- 
gested and framed by the late Lord Chatham, (then William 
Pitt, and paymaster-general,) which will remain a lasting 
example of his enlightened humanity. The disabled vete- 
rans, ou being granted the pensions of Chelsea Hospital, 
did not receive their first year's pension till the expiration 
of that period, and were, -many of them, in consequence of 
this delay, oppressed by a set of miscreants, who advanced 
them money at such exorbitant urates, that they and 
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their families were frequently reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress ; and thus the benevolent intention of government re- 
specting them, was, in a great measare, defeated* That up- 
right statesman, therefore, brought a bill into parliament, 
which provided that half»a*year's pension should be paid in 
advance ; and it contained also a clause, which enacted} that 
rill contracts should be void, "by which any pension might 
be mortgaged* Thus this humane regulation, by possessing 
the sanction of the law, effectually secured to the aged sol- 
dier, the comforts which the nation had provided for him, 
when his arm should become nerveless, and he could only 
pray for the prosperity of the country whose battles he had 
fought, and whose glory he had sustained. 

The internal affairs of the hospital are under the saperin- 
tendance of commissioners, nominated by the crown, and 
consist of the governor, lieutenant-governor, and some of 
the principal officers of state ; who hold a board, as occa- 
sion may require, for transacting the business of the esta- 
blishment. 

The hospital being considered as a military station, the* 
pensioners accordingly mount guard, and perform other 
garrison duties. Two Serjeants, four corporals, and fifty- 
two privates, selected from the most able of the pensioners, 
are appointed, by the king's sign manual, to act as a pa- 
trole, or watch, upon the road from the Queen's Palace to 
Chelsea ; for which each man is paid seven shillings and 
sixpence per month. This regulation was established in 
consequence of a petition presented by the inhabitants of 
Chelsea, so far back as the year 1715; the highways being 
at that time infested by robbers of every denomination. 

Such is the Royal Hospital of Chelsea: a foundation, 
which is at once a proud monument of national muoifi* 
cence, of public virtue, and of British glory. 

The Canoe, which is seen in the print, has been natura- 
lized to this part of the river by a gentleman, who passes, 
and has for many years passed, much of his time in such 
aquatic excursions as this exotic vessel will allow him* 
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RANDALL'S MILL, NINE ELMS. 
(two plates.) 

Of the great variety of objects which art fend nature in- 
dividually offer, or in their infinite combinatidns, present to 
the pencil of the painter, it becomes him to* select such as 
are best. suited to his particular design, whatever it-may be; 
to the bent of bis genius, whatever may be its 'tendency; 
or the .local circumstances which predominate over bis 
labours. When he has a choice, which is not always the 
case, his taste and judgment are manifested by his se- 
lection, either as to the object itself, or its accessory rela- 
tions. In an enlarged and general view of things, it migbt 
not be expected, that a painter would make a Windmill the 
leading feature of a picture. The Dutch painters, indeed, 
are necessarily obliged to introduce them into their land- 
scapes, because the scenery of the country, where they 
study nature, sucb as it is, abounds in them ; and where 
they may be introduced witb effect to enliven the insipidity 
of those views, where no natural varieties interpose. Rem- 
brandt, in one of his finest pictures, has made a windmill the 
principal object ; but that was done to produce a particular 
effect of light, which is nature itself, and a most admirable 
example of the painter's skill. Nevertheless, we cannot con- 
tend that a windmill is altogether a pleasing focm. A water- 
mill is frequently a very delightful object, and admits of a 
great variety of representation. As it is treated by Ruys- 
daal, and other masters in his style of painting, it forms a 
most pleasing and interesting scene. At the same time we 
shall observe that there are situations in which a windmill is 
not to be neglected ; nay, in whicb it may even be preferred, 
as in this work, in some part of which, as it professes to 
describe the scenery of a river, such a characteristic ma- 
chine cannot be omitted. 

17* 
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The Thames possesses many most beautiful situations : its 
banks are rendered picturesque by ancient buildings, or are 
enriched with modern structures. This work has given 
many of them, and will give many more. But the river has 
also a commercial character, and the Windmill, with the 
craft about it, marks that distinction. That which is con- 
nected with this page is a very fine machine of its kind, 
and is not without its effect on the eye of those who pass 
by water between London and Chelsea. It serves to enliven 
the flatness of that part of the Surry shore ; and, in several 
points, very agreeably breaks the range of high grounds in 
the distance. It is situated near the Nine Elms, in the 
vicinity of Vauxhall, belongs to Mr. Randall, and is em- 
ployed in the starch manufactory. 
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RANDALL'S MILL, NINE ELMS. 

The picturesque beauties of this mill have frequently 
attracted the attention of artists. The various craft, wag- 
gons, horses, &c. generally about it, present a busy inter- 
esting scene. An upright view of it, on a larger scale, is 
given as a frontispiece to the first volume. 

The buildings erected near it have so considerably dimi- 
nished the force of the wind, that it is now very seldom 
worked. Messrs. Randall have erected a steam-engine within 
their manufactory at Lambeth, which answers their purpose 
much better. 
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LAMBETH PALACE. 

This palace was originally built in the year 1189, by 
Baldwin, metropolitan in the time of Richard I. on a spot of 
ground purchased of the Bishops of Rochester, as a resi- 
dence for himself and successors, in the vicinity of the court, 
where the attendance of those prelates, in particular, who 
were elevated to the primacy, was officially required. 

It appears to have been, in a great measure, if not wholly, 
rebuilt by Boniface, in the year 1262, when, by his compli- 
ance with the measures of the court, and his own imperious 
temper, be had rendered himself obnoxious to the people, 
and particularly to the citizens of London, of whom he was 
in such dread, that he shut himself up in his palace, as a 
place of security from that resentment with which he was 
menaced. — From that time it became the constant residence 
of the metropolitan prelates. 

As an architectural object Lambeth palace displays a very 
irregular appearance. The various alterations and improve- 
ments which, at different periods, have been made in it, by 
its successive possessors, have been designed rather for do- 
mestic convenience and accommodation, than with a solici- 
tude to preserve an uniformity of appearance. Neverthe- 
less, the mass of building produces a grand effect, and, when 
viewed from Westminster bridge, the opposite banks of the 
river, or from the river itself, gives a venerable dignity to the 
scene. 

Some account of the apartments which it contains will be 
best given by describing them according to their local dis- 
position. 

The library was founded by Archbishop Bancroft, who 
died in the year 1610, and left all his books to his successors 
for ever* Archbishop Abbot, who succeeded him, be- 
queathed all the books in his great study, marked C. C, in 
the same unlimited manner. 

28 
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Oa the suppression of episcopacy, this valuable library 
was preserved by the address of the celebrated Mr. Selden. 
It appears that Archbishop Bancroft had left his books to 
his successors, on condition that the immediate successor 
should enter into a recognizance, that they should not be 
embezzled, but delivered entire from one to the other for 
ever. On failure of this article they were to go to a college, 
then about to be erected at Chelsea, for the advancement of - 
polemical Divinity, in case it should be built within six years 
after his decease.— The college was never finished; nor is 
there any evidence that the successors of Bancroft gave the 
security required by the last will and testament of that pre* 
late. — The books were actually at Lambeth, in 1646, two 
years after the execution of Archbishop Laud, when, 
alarmed for their safety in times so hostile to learning, Mr. 
Selden suggested to the University of Cambridge their 
right to the books, which were accordingly delivered into 
their possession. On the restoration, Archbishop Juxon de- 
manded the restoration of the library ; and it was accord- 
ingly restored to his successor Archbishop Sheldon. — The 
latter prelate made a considerable addition to it, and Arch- 
bishop Tenison followed his example. — That amiable, piou*, 
and learned Archbishop Seeker, not only expended a consi- 
derable sum on making catalogues to the old registers of the 
see, but left to the library all such books from his own pri- 
vate collection, as were not in the former, and which proved 
a most valuable literary legacy. Archbishop Cornwallis en- 
jiched it with many valuable volumes; and the late Arch- 
bishop Moore, fitted up, at a considerable expence, a suit- 
able repository for the rich collection of manuscripts.— 
This library consists of upwards of twenty-five thousand 
volumes, and occupies the four galleries above the cloisters* 
It contains also the following paintings, &c. : — An original 
portrait of the founder, Archbishop Bancroft, with the date 
1604.; Archbishop Warham, a copy from the portrait 
painted by Holbein in the long gallery; Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
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Henry VIII. ; Doctor Peter dn Molin, a learned divine, and 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop J axon; and Doctor Wil- 
kins, a former librarian. 

The library is also embellished with an original impres- 
sion of the large scarce Plan of London, by Ralph Aggas, a 
valuable set of the prints of all the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, from 1504, collected by Archbishop Cornwallis; and 
a series of the most eminent reformers and fathers of the 
protestant church, Sec. 

The windows in that part of the library appropriated to 
the purposes of study, contain a few specimens of stained 
glass deserving notice, which are said to have been collected 
from different parts of the house to adorn this apartment. 

Near the chimney hangs the shell of a land tortoise, which, 
according to the inscription pasted on it, was introduced 
into the garden of Lambeth, by Archbishop Laud in 1633, 
where it remained till 1753, when it was killed by the negli- 
gence of the gardener. 

The Guard Chamber, so called, from having formerly con- 
tained the arms appropriated to the defence of the palace; 
but they have long since been removed : some of them, how- 
ever, remained so lately as in the prelacy of Archbishop Potter. 
It is fifty-six feet long, and twenty-seven feet and a half 
wide, and possesses a fine timber roof in the style of, but 
less ornamented than, that, of the hall. There is also a 
fine whole length portrait of Henry Prince of Wales over 
the chimney. 

The Presence Chamber is an ancient room, thirty feet by 
nineteen ; Archbishop Parker describes it in his will, " In 
cubiculo Mo, quod Ministri regit vocant present**." — This 
apartment was formerly hung with tapestry, which, being 
decayed, was removed by Archbishop Herring, who fitted 
it up with wainscot. The windows display some curious 
specimens of stained glass. 

The Great Dining-Room is thirty-eight feet three inches 
in length, and nineteen feet six inches in breadth, and con- 
tains a series of portraits of all the primates, from the vio- 
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' lent and imprudent Laud, to the amiable and meek-spirited 
Cornwallis. Tbe former is finely painted by Vandyke ; Juxon, 
from an original picture, at Longleat, the seat of the Marquis 
of Bath, in Wiltshire ; Sheldon, Bancroft, Tillotson, and that 
of Tenison, by Simon Dubois ; Wake, Potter, and that of 
.Herring, by Hogarth; Hutton,by Hudson; Seeker, by Rey- 
nolds; and Cornwallis, by Dance. These portraits mark 
•the revolutions in the clerical dress. Archbishop Tillotson 
was the first prelate who wore a wig, which resembled the 
natural hair, and was never powdered. 

The Old Drawing-Room is nineteen feet ten inches, by 
eighteen feet ten inches : — it was formerly called the Velvet 
Room, from the fabric which composed its hangings and 
furniture. The new drawing and dressing rooms were added 
to the palace, by Archbishop Cornwallis, in 1769. 
. The Gallery is ninety feet in length, and sixteen in breadth, 
the building of which is ascribed toCardinalPole. Itis entitled 
to particular attention, from the valuable collection of pictures 
of primates and other dignitaries, with which it is decorated : 
among them is an admirable portrait of the founder, which 
Doctor Ducarel supposes to be genuine, though it has been 
considered by others as a copy of that in the Barberini 
palace. 

Among the portraits are those of the Archbishops Arundel 
and Chuhely, with that of Warham, by Holbein, which is a 
very fine picture, and is well known from Vertue's large print. 
That of Archbishop Parker is supposed to have been painted 
by Richard Lyne, in 1572. He was an artist of consider- 
able merit, and retained by the archbishop on his establish- 
ment, under whose patronage he practised engraving as welt 
as painting. There is a second portrait of the same prelate, 
said to be by Holbein, which was presented to Archbishop 
Potter, by James West, Esq. President of the Royal Society. 
There is also a small head, said to be of Martin Luther, but its 
originality is involved in doubt. — Cranmer 9 JVhitgift,Grindal, 
Sheldon, and an imaginary head of Saint Dunstan, possess 
little attraction* The portrait of Archbishop Abbot, dated 
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I6l0, is very finely painted ; and that of Latid,bj Vandyke, 
as an admirable picture. 

The other portraits in this gallery are eminent bishops, 
the scene of whose distinguished lives is less remote from 
the period in which we contemplate them. They consist of 
fall lengths, the size of life, of the following persons. 

Bishop Burnet, of Salisbury, author of the History of his 
own times. The excellent and renowned Bishop Hough, 
who filled the sees of Oxford and Worcester. The humble, 
holy, and patient Uoyd, to use Burnet's characteristic ex- 
pressions, who was successively Bishop of Litchfield and 
Worcester, and Patrick, Bishop of Ely. — Thomas, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Terrick, Bishop of London, are two good 
portraits by Dance. — That of the celebrated Hoadley, of 
Winchester, was painted by his lady, Mrs. Sarah Hoadley, 
and possesses no common merit— To these may be added 
the portraits of Moore, Fleetwood, Gooeh, and Mamson, all 
successive Bishops of Ely : — A fine picture of Pearee, Bishop 
of Bangor, and afterwards of Rochester; and a large full 
length of Charles I. a copy from Vandyke. 

A portrait of Catharine Parr has also found a place in 
this gallery, and not, as Pennant observes, without a just 
claim ; it being reasonable to suppose, but for the death of 
her tyrant, that she would have been devoted to the stake, for 
the favour which she bore to the reformed religion. This 
curious picture, a three-quarter length, is painted on board, 
in a rich dress of scarlet and gold.— It bears not a single 
trace of the print among the illustrious heads engraved by 
Honbraken, but, from several circumstances, there is a much 
greater probability of its being a genuine portrait. 

The windows of this apartment are enriched with beauti- 
ful stained glass, containing the arms of many of the pri- 
mates ; particularly the bow window, in which are the arms 
of all the protestant archbishops from Cranmer to Corn- 
wallis. 

The Vestry contains several pictures. Among others is a 
small piece without > frame, representing an emaciated 
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figure in bed, with a cap nearly drawn aver his eyes, and ap- 
parently dead : it is said to represent Archbishop Juxon 
after his death. An ancient painting on board, supposed to 
pourtray the bold reformer! Martin Luther, and his wife, 
but totally nnlike the common portraits of the former, both 
in dress and feature. Nothing can be finer than the heads 
and hands in this picture. The lady appears in a pregnant 
state. — There is also a portrait of Cardinal Pole, and it is 
considered as a genuine resemblance of that celebrated 
churchman. 

The Chapel is seventy-two feet in length, twenty-five in 
breadth, and thirty feet in height; and is divided into an 
inner and outer chapel, by an handsome carved screen. It 
has a fiat pannelled ceiling, painted in compartments, and 
the pavement is composed of black and white marble. The 
fittings up, which are of wainscot, consist of an handsome 
range of stalls, with seats beneath them. The screen, as 
well as the archbishop's seat, with many of the other parts, 
are beautifully carved. The altar piece, a strange incon- 
gruity of which we see so many examples, is of the Corin- 
thian Order. 

The Post Room is so called from a large post or pillar in 
the centre of it which supports the roof. It is a part of the 
building called the Tower, and forms a kind of vestibule to 
the chapel. To what purpose of domestic use it was origi- 
nally applied, cannot now be ascertained. The antiquary, 
however, may think it worthy of his attention for the broad 
and massy character of its walls and the gloomy air of anti- 
quity which it possesses. — Its flat pannelled ceiling is orna- 
mented at the intersections, with a variety of grotesque 
forms, angels bearing shields, arms, &c. 

The Lollards Tower is a large pile of stone building, sup- 
posed to have derived its name from a small prison at the top 
of it, anciently U3ed for confining the religious sects called 
the Lollards* 

It is an historical fact, however, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had prisons here before this tower was built, 
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which was in the prelacy of Archbishop Chichely J as thert 
is an authentic account of a married chaplain brought before 
Archbishop Arundel, in the year 1402, out of his prisons, 
within the manor of Lambeth ; though it is not now dis- 
coverable where those places of confinement stood. The 
Lollards Were very much persecuted in the times of Arundel 
and Chichely; and several of the proceedings against them 
are extant in the registers of this see. 

The Lollards Prison is a small room, twelve feet long, 
nine feet wide, and eight feet high ; the ascent to which is 
by a spiral stone stair-case, whose steps are much decayed. 
The entrance to it is through a narrow stone door-way, barely 
sufficient for one person to pass, which has an inner and 
outer door of strong oak, thickly studded with iron, and with 
corresponding fastenings. — It still retains the large iron 
rings to which the former persecuted inhabitants of it were 
attached. There are eight of them firmly fixed to the 
wainscot which lines the walls, and are about breast high. 
Every part of this wretched chamber, not excepting the 
ceiling, is entirely cased with oak, near an inch and an half 
in thickness. It has two very small windows, narrowing 
outwards ; one of which is to the west, and the other to the 
north. A small chimney is on the north side, and upon the 
wainscot are various scratches, half sentences, initials, and 
in one or two places a crucifix, &c. supposed to be cut by 
the prisoners confined here. — " These rings/' says Pennant, 
with his philanthropic spirit, " to which the devoted victims 
were chained before they were brought to the stake, ought 
to make Protestants bless the hour which freed them from 
so bloody a period: while the Catholics also may glory, 
that time has softened their zeal into charity for all sects; 
and made them blush at these memorials of the misguided 
spirit of our ancestors." 

The exterior of the Lollard's tower, when viewed from the 
Thames, has a venerable appearance, and is the only part of 
the palace which is now built eutirely of stone. It consists 
of a large tower, and a smaller square projection on the south 
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side, somewhat receding from it : the whole building is five 
stories in height. The larger tower has in front a number 
of fine windows, which enlighten the several apartments 
contained in.it: the smaller one, the upper part of which 
contains the prison, is plainer and of a more massy appear- 
ance. — The lower stories are now used as cellars; and the 
whole is shaded by the venerable trees which decorate the 
spot called the Bishop's Walk, on the bank of the river. 

The Cloisters stand on the south side of the chapel, the 
north side being bounded by the great ball, and their eastern 
and western sides by the guard-chamber and Lollard's tower. 
Their area is but of small dimensions, and are apparently 
not much older than the library which they support. Their 
sides are plain, and the ceiling flat, composed of lath and 
plaster* They serve as avenues to the various parts of the 
palace. 

The Crypt or Under-Chapel is generally thought to be 
the oldest part of the palace. It consists of a series of 
strong stone arches, supported in the centre by a short 
massy column ; and is thirty-six feet long by twenty-four feet 
wide : the height from the ground to the roof is about ten 
feet. These vaults are now converted into cellars; but 
they are considered as having been formerly used as a place 
of worship. 

The Great Hall stands on the site of the old one, which 
was destroyed by Scott, one of the regicides, in the year 
1648. It was rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, with all possi- 
ble* resemblance to the structure whose loss it has sup- 
plied. 

The architecture of this magnificent fabric is of the 
mixed kind, as well as ■ the ornaments, though the gotbic 
ftyle evidently prevails. The walls are chiefly built of a 
fine red brick, and are supported by buttresses, edged and 
coped with stone, which terminate in large globes or balls. 
The roof on the outside is slated, and in the centre rises a 
lofty elegant lantern, at the top of which are the arms of the 
see of Canterbury, impaled by those of Juxon, and sur- 
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mounted by the archiepiscopal mitre. It is ninety-three 
feet in length, thirty-eight in breadth, and upwards of fifty 
feet in height. The depth of the great window at the north- 
west end is seven feet four inches; and it reaches in height 
from the floor to the edge of the roof. The whole of the 
inside is profusely ornamented ; the roof, in particular, is 
constructed with great labour, and, considering the age in 
which it was built, may be regarded as a curious and fine 
piece of workmanship. It is entirely composed of oak ; and 
on some parts of it are carved the arms of Juxon ; on others, 
those of Juxon impaled with the see of Canterbury, or the 
arms of Canterbury only ; and in a few places d mitre be- 
tween four negro's heads. At the upper end, above the 
archbishop's seat, in the large north window, tl>e same arms 
are again seen in stained glass : they are likewise carved 
over the hall door with the date MDCLXIII.; and at the 
lower end is a screen of the Ionic order, on the top of which 
is the Founder's crest, a negro's head crowned. The whole is 
wainscoted to a considerable height, and the floor consists 
of an handsome pavement. Two of the great oak tables 
have upon them the date 1664, which denotes their having 
been made at the charge of Archbishop Sheldon: the lowest 
on the east side is a sbovel-board-table, an old English 
game, which is now almost forgotten, but was as usual an 
appendage of the ancient seats of our nobility and gentry, 
as the billiard-table is of the country houses of modern 
times. 

These great halls formed a part of the seats of our ances- 
tors, that there might be room to display the noble hospi- 
tality which prevailed among them, and was generally 
exercised by the possessors of this stately palace. 
. Strype gives an account of the splendid establishment 
and magnificent hospitality of Archbishop Cranmer, when 
he enjoyed the primacy. His boushold consisted of the 
following officers : — Steward, treasurer, comptroller, grana- 
tors, clerk of the kitchen, caterer, clerk of the spicery, yeo- 
man of livery, bakers, pantlers, yeomen of the borse, yeo- 
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inrn ushers, butlers of wine and ale, larderers, ushers of the 
hall, porter, ushers of the chamber, daily waiters in the great 
chamber, gentlemen ushers, yeomau of the chamber, carver, 
sewer, cup-bearer, grooms of the chamber, marshal, groom 
ushers, almoner, cooks, chandler, butchers, master of the 
horse, yeomen of the wardrobe and harbingers. 
• The archbishop's state fully corresponded to this numer- 
ous retinue. There were generally three tables spread in 
the hall, and served at the same time. — The archbishop's 
table, at which ordinarily sat none but the peers of the 
realm, privy-counsellors and gentlemen of the greatest qua* 
lity ; the almoner's table, at which sat the chaplains and 
all the guests of the clergy, beneath diocesan bishops and 
abbots ; the steward's table, at which sat all the gentlemen : 
besides this hospitality proper relief was administered to the 
poor at the gate. 

Cardinal Pole had a patent from Philip and Mary, to 
retain one hundred servants, from whence an adequate 
notion may be formed of his splendid hospitality. 

Archbishop Parker hud a similar grant from Queen Eliza* 
beth for forty retainers ; but he had a much greater number 
as appears from the checque-roll of his houshold, which gives 
an interesting account of this excellent prelates'* hos- 
pitality. 

" All these had allowance for their diet in the hall at 
Lambeth : as first was the steward's table on the one side 
for himself; his two fellow-officers, gentlemen of the horse, 
secretaries, gentleman usher, that waited not at the arch* 
bishop's table, with other gentlemen waiters: and if all 
could not sit there, they were placed at the gentleman's 
table. Next to that table, over against the steward's table 
on the other side of the hall, had the almoner his table, 
with the chaplains and the students; and either of these 
tables had like allowance of diet, manchet, and wine. The 
gentlemen's long table, at first sitting, was for some gentle- 
men of houshold and manors, and for the archbishop's 
waiters when he had dined. On the other side agame* 
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them sat the yeomen waiters and yeomen officers, that 
attended not, and meaner sort of strangers. At the table, 
next the hall door, sat the cooks and attendant yeomen 
officers: over against them sat the groom9 before men- 
tioned of the stable and other extra places. Then at the 
nether end of the hall, by the pantry, was a table whereat 
was daily entertained eight or ten of the poor of the town 
by turns." 

Strype gives this further account of the same excellent 
prelate's hospitality. 

" In the daily eating this was the custom. The steward, 
with the servants that were gentlemen of the better rank, 
sat down at the tables in the hall on the right hand; and 
the almoner, with the clergy and the other servants, sat on 
the other side, where there was plenty of all sorts of pro- 
visions for eating and drinking. The daily fragments 
thereof did suffice to fill the bellies of a great number of 
poor hungry people that waited at the gate ; and so con- 
stant and unfailing was this, provision at my lord's table, 
that whosoever came in, either at dinner or supper, being 
not above the degree of a knight, might here be enter- 
tained worthy of his quality, either at the steward's or ait 
the almoner's table. And moreover, it was the archbishop's 
command to his servants, that all strangers should be re- 
ceived and treated with all manner of civility and respect; 
and that places should be assigned them according to 
their dignity and quality, which redounded much to the 
praise and commendation of the archbishop. The dis- 
course and conversation at meals were void of all brawls 
and loud talking; and, for the most part, consisted in 
framing men's manners to religion, or to some other 
honest and beseeming subject. There was a monitor of 
the hall; and if it happened that any spoke too loud, or 
concerning things less decent, it was preseutly hushed by 
one that cried silence. The archbishop loved hospitality, 
and no man shewed it so much or with better order, though 
he himself was very abstemious.* 
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The Gate-House is, perhaps, the most magnificent build- 
ing of its kind now remaining ; not for. the elegance of its 
workmanship, but for its size and height. It consists of 
two large square towers, with a spacious gateway and pos- 
tern in the centre; the whole being embattled and built 
of red brick with stone dressings. The arch of the gate- 
way is pointed, and the roof beautifully groined. Above 
is a noble room, called the Record Room, in which the 
archives of the see of Canterbury are deposited. The 
towers are ascended by spiral stone stair-cases, which lead 
to the apartments on the different stories. The roof of 
this'building is flat and leaded, from whence there is a pro- 
spect of great extent and beauty, — This structure was 
rebuilt by Cardinal Morton, in the year 149Q, in the plan- 
ner we at present see it. — There is also a small room ad- 
joining the porter's lodge, which, from the rings fastened 
to the wall, the inscriptions on it, the double doors and 
stone walls, is supposed to have been used as a secondary 
prison to the Lollard's tower. 

At this gate, the dole, immemorially given to the poor 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury, is constantly distri- 
buted. This now consists of fifteen quartern loaves, nine 
stone of beef, and five shillings worth of half-pence: 
these are divided into three equal portions, and distri- 
buted, every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, among 
thirty poor parishioners of Lambeth. The beef is made into 
broth, thickened with patmeal, is divided into ten equal 
shares, and distributed, with half of one of the loaves, a 
pitcher of the broth and twopence, to as many poor per- 
sons, who are thus weekly relieved by rotation. It is, 
fuowever, but justice to observe, that the charity of the 
palace is not confined to this benevolent distribution ; as 
a considerable number of poor housekeepers qf the parish 
are also relieved by annual donations from the qrchbishop.* 

. * Among other examples of Lambeth hospitality, it become? us to 
mention, that, on the annual aquatic procession of the Lord Mayor of 
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Adjoining the gateway on the right hand is a large 
modern house, called the New Buildings, which was begun 
by Archbishop Ti/lotson, about the year 1692, but finished 
by Archbishop Bancroft. A room which juts out over the 
hall door, is said to have been the study of that Arch- 
bishop, and derives an interesting consequence from 
having probably been the scene of those pious labours, 
which may be considered as holding an high rank among 
the classics of English theology. 

On the ancient brick wall immediately opposite this build- 
ing, and which bounds the court yards on the Thames side, 
are several devices in glazed bricks. Among them may be 
discerned three or four crosses of different forms very pret- 
tily worked, which seem to determine the erection of this 
wall to have been prior to the reformation. 

The Park and Gardens contain eighteen acres, and are in- 
debted for their present improved state to Archbishop Moore. 
They have long been remarkable for two uncommonly 
large fig-trees, traditionally reported to have been planted 
by Cardinal Pole, and which grow against that part of the 
palace, supposed to have been erected by him. They are of 
the white Marseilles sort, and continue to bear delicious 
fruit. They cover a surface of more than fifty feet in height 
and forty in breadth. The circumference of the stem of 
the southernmost of these trees is twenty-eight inches, and 
of the other twenty-one. — On the south side of the building, 
jn a small private garden, is another tree of the same kind 
.and age, whose circumference at the bottom is also twenty- 
eight inches. — The small garden near the Thames was walled 
and embanked by Archbishop Cornwallis. 

JLondon to Westminster, the barge of the Company of Stationers pro- 
ceeds to Lambeth Palace; where, from time immemorial, they have re- 
ceived a present of sixteen bottles of wine, with plenty of bread, cheese, 
and ale to the watermen. The Company in return presents the Arch- 
bishop with a copy of the several almanacks*, which they have the peculiar 
privilege of printing. 
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In the riots of 1780, this palace narrow! y escaped destruc* 
lion. A party of the mob, consisting of about fife hundred, 
came thither, exclaiming " No Popery," and threatened to 
return in the evening, the gates being shot. In the mean 
time, a party of about an hundred of the guards arrived, 
which did not, however, prevent the mob from continuing 
their menaces for several days. In this alarming situation, 
the Archbishop Cornwallis and his family were, at length, 
persuaded to retire from the palace, which they did on the 
7th of June, not leaving a single soldier within the walls. 
About seven in the evening, a party of the North Hampshire 
Militia arrived ; and from that period till the 1 1th of August, 
from two to three hundred soldiers were quartered in the 
palace : the officers were lodged in the best apartments, and 
entertained with great hospitality by the two chaplains, at 
the expence of the archbishop. The soldiers attended 
chapel regularly morning and evening ; and with their wives 
and children had their meals in the hall. Tbey were accom- 
modated for sleeping in the stables, coach-houses, tic. and 
during their stay in Lambeth Palace, from the 7th of June 
to the 1 1th of August, not the least complaint could be made 
of irregular behaviour in any one individual of the party. 

If the sketch we have given of this ancient and stately 
archiepiscopal palace, should awaken a desire in any of our 
readers, to be minutely informed of the many curious and 
historical circumstances connected with it, we recommend 
them to a very full and satisfactory account of it, accom- 
panied with a series of twenty curious engravings, by Messrs. 
Brayky and Herbert, to the ingenious and correct labours of 
which gentlemen, we acknowledge ourselves to have been 
greatly indebted. 

Lambeth Church, though not immediately connected with 
the archiepiscopal residence, being merely parochial, forms, 
from its situation, a prominent feature, in any picturesque 
description of the palace. It cannot therefore be, with pro-* 
priety, omitted in an illustrative account of the latter. 
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This church, which is dedicated to Saint Mary, was ori- 
ginally collegiate, and owes its foundation to the following 
curious circumstances ; which mark the religious* spirit, cha- 
racter, and dissentions of those times. 

On the death of Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the year 1 184, a contest arose between the suffragan bishops 
of that province, and the monks of Canterbury, concerning 
the right of electing their archbishop ; and very earnest ap- 
plications were made by both parties to the court of Rome, 
in support of their respective pretensions ; when the pope 
issued his mandate that they should unite in the election.— 
The monks, however, proved refractory, and, refusing to 
attend, the Suffragans chose Baldwin, Bishop of Worcester, 
for their metropolitan* The monks, nevertheless, streuu- 
ously exerted themselves to invalidate the election: but 
the king, who greatly favoured Baldwin, persuaded him, 
on the promises of the monks, to renounce bis election; 
and the Suffragans to acknowledge the irregularity of the 
proceeding. — The monks, having obtained their object, 
consented, as they had promised, to the re-election of Bald* 
*in. — The king, however, was determined to repress the 
insolence of the cloistered brethren, and to wrest from them 
the power of electing their archbishop.*— This design he 
effected in the following manner: — He commanded Bald- 
win, the archbishop, to build a college at Hackington, near 
Canterbury ; which was done with a view to deprive the 
monks of the right of election, and to vest the same in the 
canons of the intended college : and, in order to prevail on 
the pope to give his assent, they proposed to dedicate it to 
Thomas Becket, the most celebrated saint of that time, and 
who was held in such veneration by the pope, that it was 
not in the least doubted, but he would readily transfer the 
right of election from the monks of Canterbury to the 
canons of Hackington. — The part of this edifice, which was 
allotted to the archbishop to erect, was the church. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the monks were idie on the 
' occasion, and they applied to Rome lor redress. — In the 
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mean time the work was carried on with such expedition, 
that the church being almost finished, it was consecrated, 
and divers secular priests installed in it: but the monks 
having succeeded in their application to Rome, the pope 
issued a mandate to dissolve the new corporation, and 
raze the edifice; which arbitrary injunction, such was the 
extent of the papal power at that time, neither the king 
nor the archbishop dare oppose. Pope Urban dying soon 
after, was succeeded by Gregory the Eighth a protector 
of Baldwin, who was thereby encouraged to renew his 
design, but in another place, for this purpose he obtained, 
of the bishop and convent of Rochester, a certain spot of 
ground at Lambeth, where he began to erect a church 
and mansions for the canons, about the year 1188, which he 
did not live to finish, but was completed" by his successor 
Hubert Walter. — This also suffered an entire demolition 
from the intrigues of the monks, and the collegiate institu- 
tion was dissolved. — This happened in the year 1199- A 
subsequent compromise, however, took place between the 
monks of Canterbury and the archbishop, by which it was 
agreed, that he might build a church in any part of Lam* 
beth, except on the foundation of that which had been 
destroyed by the pope's command ; and that he might endow 
it, &c. from the revenues of some of the churches, belonging 
to the see of Canterbury; but it was stipulated that he 
should not perform any of his archiepiscopal functions in it. 
The foundation of the new church was accordingly laid by 
the side of his palace. — This church stood till the year 1374, 
about which time it was rebuilt. The tower, which is of 
stone, still remains ; the other part appears to have been 
built at different times, an£ has little remarkable in it but 
the figure of a pedlar and his dog in one of the windows. 
The traditional account is, that the parish is indebted to 
this man for a small piece of ground, now called Pedlar's 
Acre, on condition that a picture of him should be placed 
and preserved in its present situation. — Whether this be 
true or not, no means now exist to ascertain ; such a spot, 
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however, certainly belongs to the parish, and it appear* 
to have been let in the year 1504, at two shillings and 
eightpence per annum; and is now estimated at two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year; it contains about an 
acre and nine poles, and is situate on the Surrey side 
of Westminster, bridge. The church consists of a nave, 
two aisles, and a chancel; the nave being separated from 
the aisles by octagonal pillars and pointed arches. — It 
is a very valuable rectory, and in the gift of the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury. 

In this place rest from their labours several of the later 
primates; among them are Bancroft, Teniton, Hutton, and 
Moore; and in a passage, leading from the palace to it, 
are the remains of Seeker. Here likewise were intered Cuth- 
beri Tunstal, once Bishop of Durham, and Thirlby, who had 
also been Bishop of Ely. — They were deprived of their sees, 
from their attachment to the old religion; but such was their 
learning, benevolence and polished characters, that they 
were highly esteemed by protestants, and found an asylum 
beneath the roof of that truly excellent protestant prelate, 
Archbishop Parker, where they successively closed their 
days in peace and tranquillity. The body of Bishop Thirlby 
was found in digging the grave of Archbishop Cornwall**; 
every part was entire, and his long and venerable beard was 
of a beautiful whiteness; a slouched hat was under his left 
arm, and his dress that of a pilgrim, which he esteemed him- 
self to be upon earth. Nor can we pass by the melancholy 
example of fallen greatness, in the person of Mary JEste, 
the unhappy Queen of James II. who, flying with her in- 
fant prince from the ruin impending over their House, took 
shelter beneath the ancient walls of this church, during a 
wearisome hour of rain, after crossing the Thames from 
Whitehall. Here she waited, with aggravated misery, till 
a common coach, procured from the next inn, arrived, and 
conveyed her to Giavesend, from whence a vessel conveyed 
her to France. 

SO 
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• Ift the church-yard is a tomb to which etflry pafcshtg 
naturalist should pay the tribute of grateful veneration. It 
1s that of old John Tradcscartt, who, with his son, fited ill 
this parish : the elder was the first person who formed a 
cabinet of cariosities hi this kingdom. He is said to 
have been gardener to Charles the First ; and afterwards, 
according to Parkm*)*, to the late Duke of Bnd&ighato.— 
Both father and son were great travellers; the father is sup- 
posed to have visited Russia, most parts of Europe, and 
many of the eastern countries, from which he introduced 
mmefrots plants and flowers, unknown before in oar gardens. 
His wasfrti age of florists; and the chief ornaments of the 
parterres Wefe derived from him. Ptttktosbn, in his Para- 
-Jtmu Ttrrt&rit, continually acknowledges the obligation. 
Many plants were tidied rfftet his name ; which the Lrnnean 
system has rendered almost obsolete: but the great author 
of k has made ample reparation, by giving to a genns of 
iplaau the name of Tradescantia.—The Musemt Tradescan- 
tiamm, a small book, adorned by the hand of Hollar, 
With the he** of the father afcd the son, fs a proof of 
fhefr industry.— It is a catalogue of thehr vast collection, 
not t>*ly from the three kingdoms of nature, bat of artt- 
ficial ratifies from different parts of the world.*— In the 
-garden, belonging to his house at South Lambeth, was a 
West -extensive atrangcfment of trees, plants, and flowers, 
which was much visited.— After his death, his whole col- 
lection came into the possession of Etias Ashmole, by a 
deed of gift from Mr. Tfadescant, junior. They were 
afterwards transferred to Oxford, and formed the Ashmo*- 
lean Museum in that University. 

The monument was erected in 1682, by Hester, the 
telict of the younger Tradescant. It is hi the form of an 
altar, and decorated with various emblematical devices, 
denoting the circumstances of the extraordinary man's 
life, whose venerated ashes repose beneath it. Time had 
greatly impaired this monument; and in 1773, it was ho- 
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nourably restored, at the expence of the parish, and the 
curious inscription which was originally designed for it, 
engraved on the stone. — It is as follows : • 

Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone. 

Lye John DradacmU, grandsire, father, son. 

The last d/d in his spring ; the other two 

LivM till they travell'd Art and Nature through: 

As by their choice collections may appear 

Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in airs 

Whilst they, (as Homer's Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous Antiquarians, who had been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lilly Queen, 

Transplanted, now themselves sleep here; and when , 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 

And change this garden for a paradise. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

(VIEW TAKEN FROM LAMBETH PALACL,. 

This conspicuous ornament of the metropolis is now freed 
from the rubbish which had surrounded it during so many 
years. The public money has been voted for these improve- 
ments with a degree of liberality that may fairly claim the 
gratitude of posterity ; and the commissioners for carrying 
the acts into execution, have evinced themselves superior 
to any partial consideration by publicly inviting every 
artist to offer his plan, while parliament have very judiciously 
enabled them to recompense, to a certain extent, those 
whose designs may not be adopted.- — However, the judgment 
on these improvements* as a whole, must be suspended until 
they are finished; at present the new Guildhall, coming into 
immediate comparison with that immense pile, the Abbey, 
sinks into a mere shed. — But while these things are proceed- 
ing with so much alacrity, who can account for the wretched 
state of the exterior of Westminster Hall and King Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel ? which are rapidly mouldering into 
dust ; indeed the tops of the buttresses of the latter have lost 
every vestige of their original form ; the statues, it is said, 
have been taken from the niches lest they should fall on the 
heads of the members attending parliament ; and the judges 
must have been in the same danger, until some charitable 
being nailed a piece of an old iron hoop across a shapeless 
mass of stone in one of the niches in the front of Westmin- 
ster Halk A beginning has been made to restore this build- 
ing, but as if the nation had suddenly become bankrupt, it 
has not risen more than three feet from the ground ; the 
stones are reduced to a mere sand, which may be taken off 
with the fingers, whilst the timbers which support the roof 
are quite perfect ; as is the case with that very curious and 
cunning piece of workmanship the stone roof of Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel. Westminster Hall was built by Richard the 
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Second, and is supposed to be the largest room in England, 
being 270 feet long, and 74 wide. Tbe south wall has given 
way, and is supported by a very large buttress, which stands 
in the fore court of the Speaker's boose : the Abbey received 
a complete repair, and the addition of the two towers at the 
west end, by order of parliament, under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The original foundation of the Abbey Church has excited 
much speculation among antiquaries, and that to very little 
purpose. The first writer on this subject was Sulgardus, a 
monk, In the reign of William the Conqueror ; his work 
consists chiefly of the charters granted before his time : the 
next was Sporiey, a monk, about 1402, and after him John 
Fleet, prior, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. It would be idle 
and useless to go through all the fabulous accounts ef this 
place, of which, however, St. Peter is invariably the hero. 

This part of Westminster was called Thorney Island, by 
the Saxons, from the briars and underwood growing there ; 
before the church was built — 

" A lonely bland near Augusta by, 
Where Thames in silver currents winds bis way ; 
Around tbe isle he branclTd his circling tide. 
The margin kiss'd, and wash'd the rushy side." 

Bart, who with equal .skill and industry has collected every 
document that could be found, comes to this conclusion,— 
" That Sebert, King of the East Saxons, being by Austin's 
preaching converted to Christianity, built this church, where 
he either pulled down, or found the ruins of a pagan temple; 
which church he devoted to the honour of St. Peter, and 
gave orders to Mellitus, then Bishop of London, to conse- 
crate it accordingly V 

But an interpolation in Sporley's History says, " That the 
church being thus built, Bishop Mellitus intending to con- 
secrate it, was thus prevented : St. Peter himself one night 
called upon a certain fisherman, whose name was Edricus, 

* Westmonasterium, BookL 
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and desired him to carry bim over to Thorney, the waters 
being that night raised with prodigious rains, which he ac- 
cordingly did ; where the apostle consecrated the church, the 
fisherman meanwhile hearing heavenly music, and seeing a 
great light of tapers. The apostle upon his return discovered 
himself to him, and bid him let Mellitus know what he bad 
seen, and to refrain from a second consecration. To con- 
firm which be bid bim throw bis nets into the river in such 
a place, and he should have a large number of fish ; which 
he did, and had such a draught, that bis nets were ready to 
break with a vast quantity of salmon. The apostle told him, 
that he nor any other succeeding in his trade, should want 
for that kind offish, upon this condition, that they made an 
offering of the tenth fish to this church of Westminster, 
This custom of offering salmon was long continued ; for I 
find in an ancient manuscript, in the Cotton Library, an 
account received by tradition of several monks of that church, 
living about the tenth century, who had seen salmon offered 
upon the altar, and likewise a dispute made by the parson 
of Rotherhith, upon the Thames-side, with the abbot and 
monks of this church upon that affair*." 

" Mellitus having heard of the miracle, repaired to the 
church, where he found the chrism, the drops of the wax 
tapers, and all the marks of a real consecration, whereupon 
he desisted, and in remembrance of the miracle, changed 
the name from Thorney to Westminster." This story is 
supposed to have been an invention of Bishop Dunstan, 
frith a design to interest King Edgar in favour of the 
church, and it succeeded to his utmost wishes. The king, 
among others, believed it, and mentions it in one of his 
charters, and it was afterwards recited by Edward the Con- 
fessor : we find even Sir Thomas More among the number. 
Sebert and his queen dying about the year 616, were both 
buried in leaden chests \n the church they had founded : they 
were afterwards removed into that of Edward the Confessor, 
and again into the present building, where they now remain* 

• Westmonasterium, BookL 
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on the south side of the altar, The endowments made by 
Sebert were confirmed by Edward the Confessor, and by 
William the Conqueror ; among these were the manors of 
Staines and Teddiqgtpn, in Middlesex. The sons of Sebert 
relapsing into paganism, drove Mellitus from his see, for 
refusing them the sacrament bread at St. Paul's church- 
Westminster accordingly became neglected until the reign 
of OfTa, King of Mercia, who repaired it, granted some 
lauds, and there first deposited the coronation robes and 
regalia. Ethelred was also a benefactor; he gave two 
houses as a compensation for the murder of his brother, 
" upon this condition, that they shall say 300 masses for 
rne, and play such musick, after the manner of David, for 
me with a devout mind." He likewise gave as a relique, 
" the rust of our Saviour's knife," Alfred the Great is men- 
tioned by Dunstan as a benefactor. 

The church having suffered much by the Danes, Dunstaq, 
then bishop of London, persuaded King Edgar to repair it, 
and having obtained a charter from the King, he turned 
the priests, who were Benedictines, out of it, and put in 
monks over whom he assumed the authority of appointing 
an abbot. It seems to have been a favourite object with 
Dunstan, for he not only obtained several grants of land, 
as well as privileges of the king, and a bull from the pope, but 
^as extremely liberal to it himself, giving an hundred and 
twenty mancuses of gold, and afterwards exempting it from 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, pronounced a 
curse on all his successors in that see who should dare to in- 
fringe its rights. The ravages of the Danes, in the reign of 
Edmpnd Ironside, had again been severely felt by this 
church ; Canute, to appease his conscience, repaired it. 
But the period of its glory was now at hand : Edward the 
Confessor, in his exile, made a vow to God, that if he would' 
restore him to his throne, he would make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and visit the body of holy St. Peter. This event 
taking place on the death of Hardicanute, be summoned 
the nobility and clergy, told them of his vow, and desired 
\ hem to form a plan of the administration of government in, 
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his absence : the assembly dreading another invasion of the 
Danes, when they heard of the king's journey, persuaded 
him to send an embassy to the pope to obtain a dispensation 
from his vow, which was granted, on condition that all the 
expense of his intended voyage should be given to the poor, 
and that he should repair some monastery to the honour of 
St. Peter, or build a new one. It happened very fortur 
nately that just at this time a monk named Wulsine, a man 
of great sanctity and simplicity of manners, and who was 
afterwards sainted, being asleep, St. Peter appeared to him, 
and after acknowledging the miracle of the consecration, 
bid him let the king know it was his command, that he 
should make choice of Westminster on this occasion, that 
he should " make it a house of monks, adorn it with stately 
towers, and endow it with large revenues" This event is cited 
in one of Edward's charters, and certainly decided him in 
fixing on Westminster Abbey, which he immediately set 
about with the utmost zeal and alacrity: he set apart a tenth 
of his revenue for the purpose, and pulling down the old 
church of Sebert, erected in its place a very magnificent 
one for that age, built in the form of a cross : St. Margaret's 
church standing in the way, was pulled down, and rebuilt on 
its present site. The piety of this prince in fulfilling his vow 
with the most ardent liberality, can only be equalled by his 
credulity; not content with granting charters, privileges, 
estates, and obtaining bulls to confirm them, he gave some 
clothes of the Virgin Mary's, and also of Peter, Paul, Bar- 
tholomew, and Barnabas ! as reliques suiting the sanctity 
of the place. The church was exempted from all jurisdic- 
tion but that of the king, even the pope gave up his episco- 
pal authority. The king having thus obtained the summit 
of his wishes in the completion of the church, made out his 
last charter, which closed with imprecations on those who 
should infringe its rights ; he then summoned the no- 
bility, &c. to attend the dedication of it, which took 
place on the feast of the Holy Innocents. Soon after 
this the king sickened, and died on the lOlh of Jaquary, 
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1066. He was buried in the church on the 16th. When 
William the Couquferor had gained the kingdom, he 
inarched directly to Westminster Abbey to return thanks 
for his victory, where he made an offering on the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. 

Gervase, an abbot, the natural son of King Stephen, 
alienated a great part of the lands, when tbo monks com- 
plained to Pope Innocent II. who sent over a bull to pre- 
serve what remained. Henry II. by charter, granted the 
abbot power to try all causes for murder where he held 
lands ; and in another, by Henry III. " the abbot and con- 
vent were empowered to demand copies of the fines levied 
by the king's judges on their tenants :" it was also made an 
inviolable sanctuary, even for murderers. 

In 1200, Henry III. began to build a chapel, called 
the New Work at Westminster; and about twenty-five 
years afterwards, finding the walls and steeple mucfy 
decayed, he pulled the whole down, and began the pre- 
sent building, which was not finished till about 1285, 
fourteen years after that prince's death. He gave seve- 
ral ornaments to the church, and granted the abbot the 
privilege of making a park in the forest of Windsor. Ed- 
ward I. confirmed the former grants, but very wisely put an 
end to the donations to churches by the statute of mortmain, 
This prince also brought " the fatal stone from Scotland, with 
the chair whereon their Icings were crowned, add offered it 
at the shrine of St. Edward/' where t^ey now remain. He 
gave twelve manors, lordships, and hamlets to the abbot and 
his successors for ever, for keeping yearly obiits for bis 
Queen Eleanor. 

About the year 1502, Henry VII. began the chapel which 
bears his name, intending it as a burial place for himself and 
his posterity. He was a considerable benefactor, and among 
other things gave " £5000 for masses and alms, whereof 
1000 masses were to be said for him, at 6d. per mass." 

The limits of this work will not admit of a detail of the 
numerous grants made to this favourite abbey ; lands, lord- 
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ships* manors, houses, jewels, money, and plate, were 
given by kings, abbots, and even citizens, for the pious 
offices of the monks, the greatest part of which were swept 
away by King Henry VIII. " at one word of his unhallowed 
mouth ;" whose name, as Dart says, " sounds hateful to the 
ears of all good men ; whose unbounded lust no religion 
could moderate, and whose insatiable brutal rage no reason 
ever could influence.* 

When Henry HI. had completed the interior of the 
church, he summoned the nobility, 8tc. to attend the re* 
moval of the body of Edward the Confessor, to the superb 
new shrine which bad been erected for its reception. The 
body being in a chest, was carried by the king, and his 
brother, the King of the Romans upon their shoulders, as 
many of the principal nobility as could get near, touching it 
with their hands as it passed to the shrine, which was of 
gold, adorned with precious stones. On this occasion 
divine service was performed for the first time in the church. 
The reliques of this saint were in the highest estimation ; 
one Benedict, a priest, and another man, who had come 
from Ireland to receive the benefit of them (being possessed 
of devils), " upon seeing this chest removed, the devils 
were instantly cast out." Superstition, which had guarded 
these reliques and the rich ornaments about them, being 
exploded by the reformation, it is probable the latter were 
pilfered by degrees ; however, these depredations did not 
extend to the interior of the tomb until the reign of James II. 
when one Keep, employed in the % abbey, discovered the lid 
of the coffin broken, as he supposed, from a beam having 
fallen on it. On examination, the head was foond solid and 
firm, with a fillet of gold round it, and the jaws full of teeth. 
A crucifix, richly adorned and enamelled, and a gold chain, 
were taken out, presented to the king, and accepted by 
him. He ordered a new coffin for the body, two inches 
thick, and cramped with iron. This tomb, among others, 
suffered much during the usurpation, soldiers were quar- 
tered in the church, and committed the most shocking ex-> 
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cesses ; whatever was portable of any value on the monu* 
ments was taken away ; " they pulled down the organ, and 
pawned the pipes at several ale-houses/' Another disgrace- 
ful scene took place here on the Restoration, when the 
graves were opened, and the greatest indignities offered to 
the putrid remains of the republicans. 

The print engraved by Cole, in Dart's Westmonasteriam, 
has for a time rescued this once-celebrated shrine from that 
oblivion which has already been the fate of its pretended 
virtues. 

• Of the body not a vestige remains ; the chest given by 
King James is without a lid, the sides of it are mutilated, 
and the whole presents a monument indeed! but it is one 
sufficiently humiliating. to sublunary grandeur. 

On the south side of this shrine was deposited the body 
of Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, and queen of Edward 
the Confessor, whose unhappy fate may be better con- 
ceived than described. But our feelings are deeply inte- 
rested when we find, by the accounts of Ingulfus, the abbot, 
who knew her personally, that " she was a woman of beauty, 
learning, and excellent conduct of life, of religious, humi- 
lity, mild, sincere, and obliging." The abbot mentions a 
familiar anecdote of her, which, from the remote period, 
and the interest taken in whatever concerns an innocent and 
an injured woman, is a pleasing relief to the mind, after 
drudging through volumes filled with accounts of the dread- 
ful havoc and slaughter made by the daemons of ambition. 

When he was a schoolboy he frequently met the queen ; 
on these occasions, he says, " she would often stop me, 
and examine me in the classicks, and pose me with 
wondrous readiness in my grammar and logick, and then 
generally ordered a little maid who waited on her to give 
me three or four pieces of money/' 

The motives of Edward for not consummating his mar- 
riage with her, although they slept together eighteen years, 
are variously represented by historians, some urging his dis- 
like, on account of the forced match, others his extreme 
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sanctity; but it is most probable the circumstance arose 
from the physical debilities of his constitution. 

Many of the ancient monuments are of brass, some have 
been gilt and enriched in various ways, and must when in 
a perfect state, have had a very fine effect. That of Sir 
Francis Norris, Knt. and his lady, about the time of Eliza-i 
beth, is more magnificent than the queen's: the knight 
and his lady are lying under a canopy, supported by eight 
columns ; six figures in armour, large as life, said to be his 
sons, are kneeling round it. 

Among those of later times Roubiliac's will always be 
respectable, although some of them may want that grandeur 
of style so essential to sculpture : few men have made such 
a complete conquest over the materials, his draperies flow 
with all the graceful ease of nature. His invention gives 
an interest to these works, which their intrinsic merit will 
always cherish, when perhaps the lapse of time or the oc- 
currence of more splendid deeds may have eclipsed the 
glory of their heroes. 

But to prove an equal or superior claim to eminence in 
that art, among the present sculptors, we need only go to 
the monument of Mr*. Howard, or the figure of Resignation, 
in this year's exhibition of the Royal Academy ; wftych last, 
however, posterity will never believe to have been executed 
by the sculptor of that stiff collossal figure of Captain Mon- 
tague, dressed in the costume of the hour, and placed in 
such an excellent situation in Westminster Abbey, A 
failure in these public works- is the more to be deplored, as 
to them we must look for the standard of national taste in 
that art. 

The entrance to this building should certainly be made 
by those who would receive, in one impression, the fulness 
of its magnificence, at the west door; from which the 
great aisle is seen, extending 360 feet. The reflections 
which arise from a view of its interior, are described, with 
jnuch pathos, by Addison. He says, " 'tis the finest school 
of morality, and the most beautiful flatterer of imagination 
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in nature. I have spent many an hour of pleasing melan- 
choly in its venerable walks; and have been more delighted 
with the solemn conversation of the dead, than the sprightly 
sallies of the living. The monuments of m real fame I have 
viewed with real respect; but the piles that wanted a 
character to excuse them I have considered as the monu- 
ments of folly. I have wandered with pleasure into the 
most gloomy recesses of this last resort of grandeur, to 
contemplate human life, and trace mankind through all the 
wilderness of their frailties and misfortunes, from theft 
cradles to their grave. 1 have reflected on the shortness 
of our duration here ; and that I was but one of the millions 
who had been employed in the same manner, in ruminating 
on the trophies of mortality before me; that I must moulder 
to dust in the same manner, and quit the scene to a new 
generation, without leaving the shadow of my existence 
behind me *. That this huge fabric, this sacred repository 
of fame and grandeur, would only be the stage of the same 
performances, would receive new accessions of noble dust, 
would be adorned with other sepulchres of cost and magni- 
ficence, would be crowded with successive admirers, and at 
last, by the unavoidable decays of time, bury the whole 
collection of antiquities in general obscurity, and be the 
monument of its own ruin/ 9 

* A monument by Westmacott, has very lately been erected to the 
memory of Addison, in Poet's corner, which reflects the highest honour 
ou the parties concerned. 
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LONDON, 

WITH BLACKFRI AR's BRIDGE* 

This view is intended, with the bridge which is its prin- 
cipal feature, to give a distinct appearance of that part of 
the metropolis which is called the City, and comprehends 
what was originally contained within those walls whereof 
scarce a vestige remains. 

The origin of London is so involved in fable as to defy 
the most sagacious and toilsome enquiry to establish it. 
Camden supposes its name to be derived from the British 
words Llhwn a wood, and Dinas a town, or the town in a 
wood. Other fanciful derivations have been supported by 
ingenious antiquaries, with which we shall not trouble our 
readers. It was, however, at the christian era a place of 
considerable extent and population. In the year twenty-nx, 
according to Tacitus, Londinum, as he calls it, was famous 
for its traffic ; but soon after, Suetonius abandoned the city 
to the fury of Boadicea, because it was too large to be de- 
fended by his little army often thousand Romans ; a sufficient 
proof of its being at that time a very considerable place. 
That princess is related to have destroyed this city, and put 
the inhabitants to the sword. But whatever injury it sus- 
tained, it appears soon to have recovered from it, as Hero- 
dian, in the Life of the Emperor Severus, calls it a great 
and wealthy city. 

The time when it was surrounded by a wall is not to be 
ascertained by any very authentic evidence. Maitland con- 
jectures its erection to have taken place about the year 368. 
It was composed alternately of layers of flat Roman brick 
and rag stones, and was strengthened by lofty towers. 

The history of the heptarchy, when London was the capital 
of the kingdom of the East Saxons, is so defective that little 
or no mention is made of it between the yean 010 and 
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764. It appears, afterwards to have been feduced and 
plundered by the Danes. It was recovered, however, by 
Alfred, who repaired the wall and embellished it with addi- 
tional buildings. At this time it had no bridges, and the 
citizens employed ferries in passing over the Thames : but 
between 993 and 1016 a wooden bridge was erected. This 
great work was performed in the reign of Eihelrcd. 

Soon after England resigned her sceptre into the hands of 
Canute, when a grant was made to him .of eighty-three 
thousand pounds, an immense sum at that time, and equal to 
at least nine millions of our present money, of which Lon- 
don raised a seventh part ; a convincing proof of the opu- 
lence which then distinguished it. 

We shall pass over the following reigns, aud come at 
once to the year 1076, when William the Conqueror granted 
the Londoners their first charter: but afterwards, having 
cause, as his jealousy suggested, to suspect their fidelity, 
he caused the present square Tower to be erected in order 
to controul and keep them in awe. William, however, 
being better pleased with the citizens, or having some poli- 
tical end to answer, granted them another charter. But 
London afterwards obtained one of a much more compre- 
, bensive and beneficial naturae from Henry the First; which 
granted them so many privileges, and gave such security 
for their ancient liberties, that the several bodies profes- 
sing the arts and mystery of trade and manufacture now 
formed themselves into established companies; which is 
the origin of the livery of London. The king, however, 
reserved to himself the power of appointing the Portreve, 
or chief officer of the city. 

In the year 1139, the citizens purchased of King 
Stephen, for an hundred marks of silver, the right of 
choosing their own sheriffs ; and in the beginning of the 
next century, in 1207, the title of their chief magistrate 
was changed into that of Mayor : Henry Fitz-Alwyn was 
the first who enjoyed it. About the year 1285, in the reign 
of Edward the First, the city was divided into twenty-four 
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wards, under the government of as many aldermen ; and 
each ward chose certain of its inhabitants to be a common 
council, who, with the aldermen, were to conduct the 
public affairs of the city. In 1327, Edward the Third 
granted the citizens two especial charters, not only con- 
firming their ancient liberties under former kings, but add- 
ing many valuable privileges. The same prince, in the 
year 1354, granted the city the privilege of having gold or 
silver maces carried before the chief magistrate ; a privi- 
lege at that time peculiar to London. It is supposed at this 
time the title of Lord was first added to that of Mayor* 

In the year 1348 the city was visited by a pestilence, 
which raged with such fury that the church-yards were not 
found sufficiently capacious to receive the dead. But great 
and deplorable as this calamity was, the city so far reco- 
vered its wealth and dignity, that in the year 1363, the 
Kings of Scotland, France, and Cyprus, who came into 
England on a visit to Edward the Third, were entertained 
in a most sumptuous manner, with his majesty, the Prince 
of Wales, and the principal nobility, by Henry Picard, late 
mayor of London. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Richard the Second the 
city suffered much from the rebellion of Wat Tyler, which 
was terminated by the spirited and loyal conduct of Sir 
William Walworth, the lord mayor of London, and the 
presence of mind displayed by the young sovereign. Some 
historians ascribe to the courageous conduct of the chief 
magistrate, on this occasion, the addition of the dagger to 
the city arms. 

In several succeeding reigns the Wealth of the city was 
displayed in the vast sums levied by some of the sovereigns, 
and the magnificence with which the citizens shewed their 
respect to others, in their shews, cavalcades, and pageantries. 

King Edward the Fourth, in the second year of his reign, 
granted the citizens of London among other privileges, that 
the lord mayor, recorder, and aldermen past the chair, 
should be appointed perpetual justices of the peace in the 
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city, and constituted justices .of oyer and terminer, for 
the trial of malefactors within their own jurisdiction. At 
this time and afterwards the city-watch consisted of men 
completely armed, forming a body of troops of a pecu- 
liar kind, which were raised and maintained by the city. 
The march of the city-watch, on certain festivals, was so 
magnificent, that Henry the Eighth having seen it in dis- 
guise, was so pleased with the shew, that the succeeding 
year he went with his queen and the principal nobility to 
Mercers' Hall, in Cheap*ide ; where this royal and noble 
company were gratified with the sight of the procession. 
But the great and renewed expense of this ceremonial occa- 
sioned it soon after to be laid aside. 

King Edward the Sixth, in the year 1551, granted the 
city a charter, by which he not only confirmed all its former 
privileges, but granted the lord mayor, aldermen, and citi- 
zens several lands in Southwark, with the manor thereof 
and its appurtenances ; the assize of bread, wine, beer, and 
ale ; and the offices of coroner, escheator, and clerk of the 
market ; which are for ever vested in the lord mayor and 
his successors. 

In the reign of Queen Elisabeth the far greatest part of 
the metropolis was contained within its walls. The build* 
ings of London were on the west bounded by the monastery 
of St. Catherine; East Smithfield was open to Tower Hill, 
and Rosemary Lane had not a dwelling in iu The Mino-» 
ries were built only on the east side, which fronted the city 
wall : .cattle grazed in Goodman's Fields ; and Whitechapel 
extended but a small distance beyond the Bars, and had no 
houses to the north. Spital Fields, which would now of 
themselves compose a very large town, were then in a state 
ol cultivation, and were separated from each other as fields 
usually are, by hedges and by trees. Houndsditch con- 
sisted only of a row of houses fronting the city wall, and 
the little yards and gardens behind them also opened into 
those fields. Bisbopsgate, Norton Falgate, and the street 
called Shoreditch, were then built as far as the church i 
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Jrat there were only a few houses and gardens on each side, 
and no streets or lanes branching collaterally from them* 
Moorfields lay open to Hoxton, then a country village ; and 
Finsbury fields, in which were several windmills, extended 
to the east side of Whitecross Street. Chiswell Street was 
not then in existence ; and St. John Street extended by the 
$ide of the priory of St. John of Jerusalem to the monastery 
of Clerkenwell and Cow Cross, which opened at once into 
the fields. 

But on leaving the city walls the buildings were moch 
less extensive ; for though the village of Holbourn was now 
joined to London, the backs of the houses, particularly on 
the north side, opened into gardens and fields. In part of 
Gray's-Inn Lane were the only houses that extended be- 
yond the main street. Great part of High Holbourn was 
without a building ; and St. Giles's was a village contiguous 
to no part of London, 

The Strand was indeed a spacious and noble street, with 
gardens on each side; and to the north, fields behind those 
gardens, excepting a few house* on the spot which is now 
the west end of Drury Lane. On the south aide of the 
street the gardens generally extended to the Thames, with 
an intermixture of stately houses of persons of high rank 
and distinction. Covent Garden, so called from its belong- 
ing to a convent, extended to St. Martin's Lane ; and the 
field behind it reached to St. Giles's. That lane had very 
few edifices in it beside the church: for Covent Garden 
wall was on one side, and a wall which incbsed the Mews 
on the other ; and all the upper part was a lane betweeu 
two hedges, which extended a little to the west of the vil- 
lage of St. Giles's. Hedge Lane was also, a& its name 
denotes, a lane between two hedges: the fine broad street 
called the Hay market, had an hedge on one side and a few 
bushes on the other. Neither Pall-mall, St. James's Street, 
Piccadilly, or any of the streets or fine squares in that part 
of the town were formed ; while Westminster was a small 
town on the south side of St. James's Park, 
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Lambeth was then a smalt village, at a considerable dis- 
tance from Southwark ; and there were no buildings on the 
south bank of the Thames till a range of houses was erected 
opposite to White Friars, and extended along the river, 
with gardens, groves, or fields behind them, to that part 
which is nearly opposite to the Steel-yard. There several 
streets began in the borough of Southwark, which extended 
a considerable distance from the bridge to the south, and 
to the east till nearly opposite the Tower. 

Such was the state of the metropolis in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and, inconsiderable as it may appear, 
when compared with its present extended dimensions, never- 
theless, a proclamation was issued by the command of that 
princess, which prohibited all persons from building on new 
foundations: and this order was twice repeated in the follow* 
ing reign. ' 

It may not be generally considered as an event of suffi- 
cient consequence to introduce into this narrative, where, 
from our very confined limits, so many interesting transac- 
tions must be omitted, that in the year 1582, expense in 
dress had so greatly increased in the city among people of 
all ranks, but particularly among the apprentices, that a 
sumptuary order was published by the lord mayor and com- 
mon council, to correct the extravagance of the latter: in 
which, a very plain and coarse dress was substituted to be 
worn by that class of young men, under very severe penal- 
ties. — The curiosity of the circumstance, when compared 
with the manners of the present period, will, we trust, jus- 
tify its insertion. 

In the year 1606, King James the first granted the city a 
charter, by which he not only confirmed all the ancient 
rights, liberties and immunities of the citizens, but added 
to the boundaries and jurisdiction of the city, the precincts of 
Duke's place, Saint Bartholomew's, the great and less, Black 
and White Friar's, and Cold Harbour. This monarch also, 
at subsequent periods, granted the city other charters fa- 
vourable to them* 
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A circumstance from which London has derived pnspeak* 
able benefits took place in the year l6lS; — when the water 
of the New River, brought from Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
according to a plan and under the superintendence of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, to whom a statue ought to have been 
erected, was let into the lower reservoir at Islington with 
great ceremony. The next year Smithfield was first paved; 
and two years after, the sides of the streets in the city being 
paved with pebble stones, which had hitherto rendered walk* 
ing very troublesome, the inhabitants of the principal streets 
first began to pave their doors with broad pieces of freestone, 
to the great accommodation of the inhabitants as well as 
passengers. 

During the unhappy reign of Charles the First, the city> 
as may be supposed, partook in a full proportion of its mi- 
series; and so much did the citizens consider themselves en* 
dangered by the hostilities between the monarch and the 
parliament, that the city walls were repaired and strength- 
ened in such a manner as was considered necessary to se- 
cure its safety. 

Under the Protectorate the city thought it right to tem- 
. porize, for it never seems to have entered heartily into the 
views of Oliver Cromwell : at least, on the death of that 
usurper, they zealously joined with General Monk in bring- 
ing about the Restoration. 

In the year 1663, King Charles the Second granted the 
city a confirmation of their former charters, privileges, li- 
berties, rights and customs, and the next year the city ad- 
vanced large sums of money to enable his majesty to carry 
on the War against the Dutch ; for which the citizens re- 
ceived the thanks of both houses of parliament. 

London had at different times been afflicted with the 
plague, but in the beginning of May, 1665, it broke out in 
this city in a manner which had not before been known in 
this country, and of which there are few, if any, examples 
in any other. In the first week wherein this distemper was 
discovered, only nine persons were carried off, but it con T 
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tinned encreasing, till the weekly return of the dead ©mount- 
ed to six thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight persons. 
Such a scene is not to be described, for it baffles descrip- 
tion. The number of people swept off by the ravages of 
this destructive evil, arc, we believe, correctly stated at . 
sixty eight thousand five hundred and nine-six, a lament- 
able proportion of the population of the city. 

This calamity had scarcely ceased, and the inhabitants 
had but just returned to their former dwellings and oc- 
cupations, when on Sunday, the second of September in 
the following year, 1666, a dreadful fire broke out at one in 
the morning, in the house of a baker in Pudding Lane, near 
London Bridge. This house being a wooden building, and 
pitched on the outside, together with the trade of its owner, 
and containing in the way of his business, a considerable 
quantity of brush-wood and faggots, was fatally calculated 
to promote a considerable conflagration. The lane also 
was narrow, and by the jutting over of the several stories 
the buildings on each side almost touched one another at the 
top; in which manner most of the houses in London were 
at that time constructed. It raged till the Thursday follow- 
ing, when it was extinguished, after having destroyed four 
hundred streets and lanes, thirteen thousand two hundred 
houses, the cathedral church of Saint Paul, eighty-six 
parish churches, six chapels, the Royal Exchange, Blackwell 
Hell and the Custom-house, several hospitals and libraries, 
fifty-two of the companies' halls, and a great number of 
other edifices. The loss sustained by this conflagration, in- 
cluding the merchandize and furniture consumed, was cal- 
culated to amount to ten millions seven hundred and thirty 
thousand five hundred pounds. It is, however, stated on 
the best authority, that in this terrible devastation only six 
persons lost their lives. The miseries which followed to the 
citizens may be conceived, but we shall not attempt the pain- 
ful, and indeed impossible, task to describe them. 

It has been much disputed, whether this catastrophe was 
occasioned by design or accident ; and it now seems to be 
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settled in the general opinion, that it was altogether acci- 
dental. The general belief at the time was directed against 
the Papists, and that opinion is adopted by the inscription 
on the pedestal of the beautiful column erected by Sir Chris* 
topher Wren, to perpetuate the event. — The present liberal 
and enlightened age rejects the accusation. — Mr. Pope at- 
tacks the opinion in one of his poems, where he says, the 
Monument 

Like a tall bully, lifts it's head and lies. 

But, among the examples of evil being productive of good, 
this is one of the most prominent of any period ; for passing 
over, with a becoming reflection, the misery of that dread- 
ful event, it certainly must be considered as a blessing of the 
first magnitude to the posterity of the sufferers : as, instead 
of uncommodious, dark, narrow, irregular, confined streets, 
through which, from the construction of the houses, the 
circulation of the air was obstructed, and in which noxious 
particles were lodged and harboured, (an undoubted cause 
of the frequent return of the plague) the modern fashion 
of domiciliary architecture, enlarged streets, and the uni- 
versal introduction of water by the New River, give health 
and unparalelled accommodation to the inhabitants. 

The reduction of this great city almost to ashes, called 
for the attention, as it awakened the sympathy, of the whole 
nation* The king was, indeed, so desirous of its being re* 
built upon a plan of uniform magnificence, that the rebuild* 
ing any part of it was for some time prohibited. Parliament 
also ordered the judges to hear and determine all disputes 
between landlords, tenants and lessees, concerning the re* 
building and repairing of houses, &c. without any pecuni- 
ary reward ; and this difficult task was performed so much 
to the satisfaction of the citizens, that the corporation of 
London voted the pictures of those eminent lawyers to be 
painted and to be hung up in their Guildhall, where they 
remain to this day, the symbols of civic gratitude. 

London might now have been rebuilt in such a manner as 
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to have exceeded in beauty, as well as magnificence, every 
other city in the world. Sir Christopher Wren formed a 
plan for that purpose worthy of his genius, and which is 
particularly described in the Parentatic, published by 
his son : but which the obstinacy, illiberal spirit, and ig- 
norance, of the citizens prevented from being carried 
into execution* It was however ordered, by an act of par* 
liament, that many of the streets should be widened, and 
other great improvements introduced. All the new houses 
were directed to be built with brick or stone, and party walls 
of separation. 

The close of the reign of Charles the Second, and the 
commencement of that of his successor, James the Second, 
are remarkable for the uneasiness which prevailed in the city, 
in consequence of its differences with the court; which in a 
great measure continued till the Revolution was brought 
about, and secured the citizens of London, as well as all the 
subjects of the empire, in the full enjoyment of their rights, 
privileges, and liberty. 

During the reign of Qdeen Anne, the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, was completed, which was built after the de- 
sign, though with great obstructions and alterations, of that 
truly great architect, Sir Christopher Wren- — A structure 
which, while it gives dignity to the metropolis where it 
stands, will, while it lasts, or any memorial of it remains, 
be a glorious monument of the skill, the taste, the judgment, 
and the genius, of him who could conceive and erect it. 

The two principal improvements of London, during the 
the reigns of the Brunswick family, have been the two su- 
perb bidges of Westminster and Blackfriars. The former 
is considered to be one of the finest bridges in the world. 
The first stone was laid on the 29th of January, 1738, by the 
then Earl of Pembroke, a great judge, with an uncommon 
practical knowledge of architecture. The last stone of it was 
laid on the 20th of November, 1750. It was built by Mr. 
Laberly, a Swiss architect, and consists of thirteen semicir- 
cular arches, besides a very small one at each end. The as- 
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e*t)t to it is very easy as there is a semi-octangular recess on 
every pier. The: two middle aod two extreme ones on each 
each side are covered, as places of shelter to the passengers* 
These are the dimensions of this noble structure. 

Feet. 

The whole length of the bridge is - l£fi& 

Width of the centre arch - - - - 76 

The rest decrease regularly four feet in 

width on each side. 
The width of the two small arches at 

the abutments, is each about - - SO 
Width of the raised foot-ways on each 

side ---------- 7 

Height of the balustrade within - 6 — 9 

This bridge was built with uncommon attention to its 
foundation, materials, and mechanical construction. The 
materials of the piers are much superior to those generally 
used on such occasions. They are the same within as with- 
out, and consist of solid blocks of Portland stone, many of 
which are four or five tons weight, and are fastened with 
iron cramps, so concealed and covered as not to be affected 
by the water. The soffit of every arch is turned and built 
quite through the same as the fronts ; in short, the whole is 
so contrived, that each arch may be said to stand singly, 
without affecting or being affected by any of the others. 
Between every two arches there is also a drain to prevent 
the water and filth from accumulating. 

Eleven years and nine months were employed in erecting 
this magnificent structure, and the expense of it amounted 
to three hundred and eighty-nine thousand five hundred 
pounds : part of which was raised by lotteries,, and the rest, 
granted by parliament. 

Blackfriars Bridge, which forms a principal object in the 
engraving that accompanies this article, was erected after a 
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design of Mr. Mylne ; and the first pile was driven in the 
midst of the river on the seventh of June, 1760. 

The first stone was laid with great ceremony by the lord 
mayor, who attended with the aldermen, sherifis, and city 
officers, in great state, on the thirty-first of October in the 
same year. Beneath the stone the several British current 
coins were placed, and a plate with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

On the last day of October, in the year 1760, 

And in the beginning of the most auspicious reign of 

Gsoaov the Third, 

Sir Thomas Cbittt, Knight, Lord Mayor* 

Laid the first Stone of this Bridge, 

Undertaken by the Common Council of London, 

In the height of an extensive war, 

For the public accommodation 

And ornament of the City; 

Robert Mylvb being the architect : 

And that there may remain to posterity 

A monument of this city's affection to the man. 

Who, by the strength of bis genius, 

The steadiness of his mind, 

And a kind of happy contagion of his probity and 

Spirit, 

Under the Divine favour 

And fortunate auspices of Osoioa the Second, 

Recovered, augmented, and secured 

The British Empire, 

In Asia, Africa, and America, 

And restored the ancient reputation 

And influence of the country 

Amongst the nations of Europe, 

The Citixens of London have unanimously voted this 

Bridge to be inscribed with the name of 

Whumi Pitt. 

This bridge, which was completed in the year 1769, is a 
rery convenient and noble structure: it is of stone, and 
consists of nine arches, which being elliptical, the aper- 
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tares for navigation are expansive. Its dimensions are a* 

follows: 

Feet 

Length of the bridge, from wharf to wharf 995 

Width of the central arch 100 

Width of the arches on each side. - - O 98 

' 93 



;} 



reckoning from the central ones - - -f go 
towards the shores --------3 70 

Width of the carriage-way ------ £8 

Width of the raised foot-ways on each side 7 
Height of the balustrade ------ 4—10 

Over each pier of the bridge is a recess or balcony, sap* 
ported below by two Ionic pillars and pilasters, which stand 
on a semicircular projection of the pier above high-water, 
and have niches between them. It spreads open at the ex* 
tremittes, by which means an agreeable as well as useful 
access is formed to it 

Daring the time employed in erecting this bridge, a tem- 
porary one of wood was laid over the river for the accom- 
modation of passengers, as well as for the sake of the toll, 
by which a considerable sum was raised while the work was 
carrying on, and a large accumulation of debt prevented. 
In short, this and subsequent tolls enabled the commis- 
sioners to pay the whole expense of building this bridge in 
less than twenty years after it was finished, although less 
than half what they were allowed to take by act of parlia- 
ment. 

London is a city and county of itself, and the see of a 
bishop. Its figure is very irregular ; but including the City 
of Westminster and Borough of Southwark it is nearly 
oblong ; and if the line of the streets is followed, about 
seven miles and an half in length; and is in some places 
three miles broad. The number of its inhabitants, of which 
there are varying opinions, seems to be generally settled at 
about a million of souls. 
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It is governed by a locd ma$oi* tweaty-&ur aldermen,; 
two sheriffs, recorder, and common council} and sends, four, 
members to parliament. Though forty miles from the sea, 
it is a sea-port of great, extent, and is supposed to enjoy 
two-thirds of the whole trade of Bhgland, It possesses one 
cathedral, with Westminster Abbey, one hundred 1 and 
forty-six parishes-, numerous chapels of worship of the esta- 
blished church, with various meetings of sectaries of every 
kind, several popish chapels and Jewish synagogues, with 
fifteen hospitals, including those of the Foundling and St. 
Luke. Besides the charity schools, which, in London and 
ten- miles round it amount to one hundred and thirty-one, 
there are several public schools. Three public Bridges, a 
superb Royal Exchange, a Mansion House for the lord 
mayor, and a Guild-hall ; a Custom House, and a national 
Bank, must be added, to our brief and confined account of 
the edificial splendor of the metropolis of the British 
empire. 
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SOMERSET HOUSE. 

This magnificent structure is a principal ornament of the 
metropolis of the British empire. It occupies a large space 
•of ground on the south side of the Strand, and the northern 
bank of the Thames, which was the site of an ancient palace, 
whose name it still retains. 

The old palace was begun in 1549, by the Duke of Somer- 
set, nncle to Edward the Sixth, and protector of England. 
The late Lord Orford, in his Anecdotes of Painting, states 
it to have been built after a design of John of Padua, who 
was employed; in the preceding reign, under the title of 
Devisor of his Majesty 9 s Buildings; which office he continued 
to enjoy at the period when the Protector projected this 
splendid residence. To gratify his pride in this particular 
object, he sacrificed every consideration of justice and reli- 
gion, and trusted only to the power which he possessed to 
-carry his design into immediate execution. He, accord* 
ingly, in order to procure a suitable situation for its erection, 
cansed the palaces of the bishops of Chester and Worcester, 
with Strand Inn of Chancery,, belonging to the Temple, and 
the church of St. MaryJe-Straud, to be delapidated, with- 
out affording the least compensation to the owners. Nor 
did his violating spirit terminate in these tyrannic robberies; 
he proceeded still farther in his career of sacrilegious 
plunder, by ordering the church of St. John of Jerusalem, 
with its tower, to be blown up, for the purpose of furnishr 
ing materials. The cloisters of the north side of St. Paul's 
cathedral underwent the same fate for the same object; the 
sacred repositories of the dead were also* violated, for the 
charnel-house of that church, and the monuments of the 
dead yielded to his. rapacity, while the bones were treated 
with the most brutal impiety, and scattered over Finsbury 
fields. It does not appear, however, that the Protector 
«fijoyed the gratification of residing in this palace, not- 
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withstanding the rapidity with which the building of it watf 
conducted ; for within three years after its commencement 
be closed the scene of his rapacity on the scaffold. 

On the death of Somerset this palace devolved to the 
crown; and was afterwards the occasional residence of 
Queen Elizabeth, though, most probably, as a visitor, and 
consequently at the expence, (an habitual consideration 
with her,) of her relation, Lord Hunsdon, whom she had 
permitted to reside there. Anne of Denmark, the queen 
of James the First, also kept her court here, which she 
rendered a continual scene of elegant festivity. During 
her residence it acquired the name of Denmark House, but 
afterwards regained the title of its founder, which it pre- 
served, and continues to be attached to the present 
structure. 

This palace was very much improved and beautified by 
the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, in 166£, when she 
flattered herself with the hope of closing her days in Eng- 
land. Catherine, queen of Charles the Second, being com- 
pelled, by the gallantries of that monarch, to quit Whitehall, 
which was the scene of them, this palace was assigned for 
her residence, till the death of that mouarch, when she 
retired to her native country. On account of her religion 
it was much frequented by the zealous catholics ; and from 
the frantic rage of the nation, at that time, against the 
professors of her faith, it was made the pretended scene of 
the murder of Sir Edmonbury Godfrey, in the year 1678, 
for which three innocent persons suffered, but of which 
there was no proof that Somerset House was the place 
where the tragedy was acted. It was endeavoured to be 
fixed there from its being the residence of the Queen, in 
order to involve her in the cruel and unjust suspicion of 
being concerned in it. It were, indeed, to be wished that 
the zealots of that reign could be exculpated from the 
charge of being actuated by the persecuting spirit which 
distinguished those of Henry and of Mary. 

Queen Catharine was the last royal personage who in* 
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habited this palace. Since her day its apartments have been 
occupied by officers of the court, or other persons who had 
sufficient- interest to obtain an appointment to them* It 
continued, however, to retain the character of a royal resi- 
dence, was regularly attended by a military guard, and had 
an established chaplain, housekeeper, and subordinate offi- 
cers. By an act, passed in the second year of his majesty's 
reign, it was settled on the queen for her life, but afterwards 
was exchanged for Buckingham House, to accomodate the 
official views of government. 

The architecture of old Somerset House consisted of that 
mixture of the Grecian and the Gothic, which a very false 
taste had introduced into England in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and which was employed in all the considerable 
structures of the period. It was, however, the first building 
in this country which had any pretension to the character of 
the Roman architecture, so that we are enabled to refer the 
introduction of this style in England to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It is worthy of remark, that the spot . 
thus distinguished by the nativity and infant efforts of the 
art in this country, should be the same on which are ex- 
hibited all its manly and dignified proportions, when arrived 
at its present state of vigour and maturity. . 

The front, towards the Strand, was adorned with columns, 
and their appropriate ornaments, but it was not only black- 
ened but corroded by smoke, and much of its decoration 
had mouldered away. In the centre an handsome gateway 
formed an entrance into a spacious quadrangle, on the 
southern side of which was an elegant piazza, which gave 
the whole an air of grandeur. The garden front, as far as it 
was finished, was of admirable architecture; it was added 
\>y Charles the Second, after a design of Inigo Jones, and 
was worthy of the master. It contained the suite of royal 
apartments, which commanded a delightful prospect of the 
river, with all its moving machinery, and the Surrey hills. 
The garden, which was of some extent, was decorated ac- 
cording to the style of that period when the improvement* 
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were made. It contained an intermixture of gravel waits 
and verdure, was. shaded with trees, refreshed by fountains, 
and adorned with statues. It was separated from the river by 
a parapet wall, which was divided by an handsome water-gate 
and landing-place, by Inigo Jones, that communicated with 
the principal walk leading up to the palace. These gardens 
were open to the public, and formed a very agreeable pro- 
menade for the inhabitants of that part of the metropolis. A 
.chapel had also been built by the same great architect. It was 
intended for the use of the Infanta of Spain, the intended 
bride of Charles the First, when Prince of Wales; but, on 
.the failure of that romantic match, it was allowed to be em- 
ployed in the worship of the Roman Catholic religion. 

In Somerset Yard, on the west side of the palace, were 
coach-houses, stables, and a guard- room for the use of the 
-soldiers on duty, the gateway to which fronted Catherine 
.Street. These coach-houses were afterwards used as bar- 
racks for soldiers. 

. The great utility that would arise from erecting the public 
.offices, necessarily connected with each other, on the same 
spot, had long been perceived by Government; and the 
centrical situation of this palace, and the space it occupied, 
suggested the propriety of applying it to such a beneficial 
public purpose. An act of parliament was therefore ob- 
tained for embanking the river Thames before Somerset 
.House ; and for building on the ground thereof various 
public offices which were specified, together with such 
others as his majesty might be pleased thereafter to direct. 

This magnificent edifice, which is erected after a design 
of Sir William Chambers, occupies a space of five hundred 
feet in depth, and nearly eight hundred in breadth ; and is 
distributed into a large quadrangular court, three hundred 
and forty feet long, and two hundred and ten wide, with a 
street on each side, extending parallel with the court, four 
hundred feet in length, and sixty in breadth, to a spacious 
terrace, fifty feet in width on the banks of the Thames, and 
raised fifty feet above the bed of the river. It occupies 
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the whole length of the building. The streets on the sides, 
however, are not yet completed. 

The Strand front of the building is composed of a rnstic 
basement, supporting Corinthian columns, crowned in the 
centre with an attic, and at the extremities with a balus- 
trade. 

The basement consists of nine large arches, the three 
central ones being open, and forming a Doric arcade. The 
three at each end are filled with windows of the Doric order, 
adorned with pilasters, entablatures, and pediments. The 
key-stones of the arches are finely sculptured in alto-relievo, 
with nine colossal masks, representing Ocean, and the eight 
chief rivers of Great Britain. That of the Ocean is in the 
centre, while the Thames, H umber, Mersey, and Dee are on 
the right; and the Med way, Tweed, Tyne, and Severn are 
on the left. They are decorated with their appropriate 
emblems. 

The Corinthian order, which springs from the basement, 
consists of ten columns on pedestals, with regular entabla- 
tures, correctly executed, and in the most approved propor- 
tions of antiquity. A principal and mezzonine floor are 
comprehended in this order ; the windows of the latter bejng 
only surrounded with architraves, while those of the princi- 
pal floor have a balustrade before them, and are ornamented 
with Ionic pilasters, entablatures, and pediments. The three 
central windows have likewise large tablets, covering part 
of the architrave and frieze, on which are represented, in 
basso relievo, medallions of the King, Queen, and Prince of 
Wales, supported by lions, and adorned respectively with 
garlands of laurel, of myrtle, and of oak. 

The attic, which extends over three intercolumniations, 
and distinguishes the centre of the front, is divided into 
three parts by four colossal statues, placed over the columns 
of the order; the centre division being reserved for an in- 
scription, and the two lateral ones having oval windows, 
adorned with festoons of oak and laurel. The four statues 
represent venerable men in senatorial habits, each wearing 
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the cap of liberty. Id one band they have a fasces, com- 
posed of reeds firmly bound together, emblematic .of strength 
derived from unanimity; while the other sustains respec- 
tively the scales, the mirror, the sword, and the bridle; 
symbols of Justice, Truth, Valour, and Moderation. The 
whole terminates with a group, consisting of the arms of 
the British empire, supported on one side by the Genius 
of England, and on the other by Fame, sounding her 
trumpet. 

The length of this front is one hundred and thirty-five 
feet. 

The three open arches already mentioned, form the only 
entrance. They open to a spacious vestibule, uniting the 
street with the back front, and serving as the general access 
to the whole edifice ; but more particularly to the Royal 
Academy, and to the Royal and Antiquarian Societies : the 
entrances are all under cover. 

This vestibule is decorated with columns of tbe Doric 
order, whose entablatures support the vaults, which are orna- 
mented with antique decorations ; among which the cyphers 
of their Majesties and tbe Prince of Wales are inter- 
mixed. 

Over the central doors in this vestibule are two busts in 
Portland stone, by Mr. Wilton : that on tbe side of tbe aca- 
demy represents Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the first of 
artists ; and that on the side of the learned societies, Sir Isaac 
Newton, the first of philosophers. 

The back front of this part of the building, which faces tbe 
quadrangle; is considerably wider than that towards the 
strand, being near two hundred feet in extent, and is com- 
posed of a corps de logis, with two projecting wings. The 
style of decoration is, however, nearly the same, tbe princi- 
pal varieties being in the forms of the doors and windows, 
and in the employment of pilasters instead of columns ; ex- 
cept in the front of the wings, which have four columns sup- 
porting an ornament composed of two sphinxes, with an 
antique altar between them, agreeably introduced to screen 
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the chimnies from view. The masks on the key-stones of 
the arches are intended to represent Lara, or the tutelar 
deities of the place. 

The attic is ornamented with statues of the four quarters 
of the globe. America appears armed, and the others are 
laden with tributary fruits and treasure. Like the strand 
front, the termination of the attic, on this side, is formed by 
the British arms, surrounded with sedges and sea-weeds, 
and supported by marine gods, armed with tridents, and 
holding a festoon of nets filled with fish and other marine 
productions. 

The other three sides of the quadrangle are formed by 
massy buildings of rustic work, corresponding with the in* 
terior of the principal front. The center of the south side is 
ornamented with a loggio of four columns of the composite 
order, whose entablature is surmounted by a balustrade, de» 
corated with vases. There are two pilasters on either side, 
with windows in the recess ; above it, on aline with the main 
building, appears an attic supporting a triangular pediment, 
whose tympanum is enriched with a basso relievo, represent* 
ing the naval symbols of Great Britain, supported by a sea 
nymph borne on sea-horses, guided by tritons sounding their 
concbs, a subject peculiarly suited to a part of the building, 
which contains a principal office of the navy department* 
The corners of the pediment are decorated with naval tro- 
phies, and a dome crowns the whole. The east and west 
fronts are nearly similar, but less heavily ornamented. In 
the center of each of them is a small clock turret. Through- 
out the quadrangle is a subterraneous story, in which are 
many of the offices subordinate to tbe principal ones in the 
basement and upper stories. 

In the court, and opposite to the entrance of it, is a statue 
in bronze, of his present Majesty. It is by Bacon, and by 
no means a reputable work of that sculptor. At his feet is a 
recumbent figure of the Thames of the same materials, with 
a cornucopia pouring forth wealth and plenty. The position 
of this statue is such as to excite the wonder, if not the ridi- 
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cule of the spectator! as it is placed behind a deep area, and 
on the very brink of it. 

The front towards the Thames is designed to be the most 
splendid part of this vast structure, and possesses more va- 
riety than is to be seen in any other of its elevations. It has 
a projecting center with a loggio and lateral pilasters, and is 
crowned with a dome. The buildings to the right and left 
of it are in the style of the northern part of the quadrangle ; 
while the projecting extremities which are enriched with 
pilasters are varied by central loggios supporting triangular 
pediments. This superstructure is seated on an immense 
sub-basement, with a spacious terrace, which commands a 
proud view of the river, with Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges, and the various objects which rise on its shores. — 
The terrace, which is designed to extend from east to West 
eleven hundred feet, is supported by a lofty arcade, relieved 
by projections, which are heightened by rusticated columns 
of the Doric order. The arches are twenty-two in number, 
besides a central one, or water-gate ; and the key-stone is 
enriched with a colossal mask of Father Thames. The 
eighth arch, from either side of the center, is more lofty 
than the others, and serves as a landing-place to the ware- 
houses under the terrace. Above these landing-places, 
upon the balustrade which runs along the terrace, are 
figures of lions couchant, larger than life, and admirably 
executed. 

The principal offices held in Somerset House, are those 
of the Privy Seal and Signet, the Navy, Navy Pay, Vic- 
tualling, and Sick and Wounded Seamen ; the Stamp, Tax, 
and Lottery; the Hackney Coach and Hawkers and Ped- 
lars; the Surveyor General of Crown Lands; the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster ; the Auditors of Imprests ; the 
Pipe, the Comptroller of the Pipe, and the Treasurer's 
Remembrancer. — When the streets on the two sides are 
finished, there will be dwelling-houses for the Treasurer, 
Paymaster, and six Commissioners of the Navy ; three Com- 
missioners of the Victualling Office, and their Secretary ; a 
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Commissioner of Stamps, and one of Sick and Wounded ; 
several of whom already reside there. Commodious apart- 
ments are also provided for the domestic inmates of each 
office. 

The Strand front is appropriated by royal munificence to 
the use of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and the 
Royal Academy. 

Having given, as we trust, a complete and accurate de- 
scription of this superb public edifice, it may be expected 
that some general observations on its architectural merits 
and defects, for it is not without both, will accompany it 

The elevation of Somerset House towards the Strand is 
chaste and elegant ; though the basement exceeds the pro* 
portions required by the superstructure, an error which we 
know not how to reconcile to the contrary principle on 
which Sir William* Chambers lays so much stress in his 
excellent work on the science wbieh he professed and 
adorned. The arches are also too small, and lessen the 
pretensions* of the front to a magnificent whole. The Doric 
arcade is very handsome, and possesses a classical air; though 
without meaning to detract from its great and general merit, 
we think it too much enriched for that order ; but on enter- 
ing the quadrangle, the- view is irresistibly impressive. — 
Its general design and proportion claim, as we presume they 
command, the highest admiration. It is the part of the 
edifice of whieh the architect had the greatest reason to be 
proud, and which will give stability to his professional repu- 
tation, while the building itself shall endure. At the same 
time we are disposed to express our surprize that the dome 
which surmounts the Navy Office, with the pediment be- 
neath it, and the central turrets on the eastern and western 
sides, should have proceeded from the same judgment which 
designed the whole of this magnificent court. 
• The front that presents itself to the Thames, is broken into 
too many pans: It must be acknowledged that, separately, 
they are very elegant, but they do not combine so as to pro- 
duce one grand and simple object. — This defect becomes 
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more evident when viewed from the water or the Surrey 
shore, with the huge surbasement which supports the struc- 
ture. Nor can we regard the vast arches which appear be- 
neath the colonades, without lamenting the disproportion of 
the parts. They may have their utility, but that it was not 
produced by a more pleasing arrangement, betrays a barren- 
ness of invention. Among all the variations which Palladio 
admitted into his work, there is not an example which will 
justify the complexity of design so evident in the Thames 
elevation of Somerset House. 

If it should be said that, when the various purposes for 
which it was erected, and to which it must necessarily be 
adapted, are taken into consideration, a more perfect exte- 
rior is scarcely to be expected ; we cannot be insensible to 
the force of the observation. — But we contend, on the other 
hand, that it is the faculty of genius to surmount difficul- 
ties ; and that, in this particular instance, Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren would have surmounted them- — At 
the same time we most readily acknowledge, that there are 
many parts of this edifice which determine, beyond all chal- 
lenge, the classical taste and professional superiority of Sir 
William Chambers* 

Throughout this magnificent building, there is ample 
proof of the architect's great acquirements in his art. The 
columns are elegantly designed, as well as correctly propor- 
tioned and arranged : each has its mouldings, entablatures, 
&c. in that due regularity and symmetry which antiquity 
has established. In the general design, parts correspond 
with parts, and in many, beauty is combined with their 
application. — The ornaments are considered with a judicious 
appropriation. The Navy Office, the Victualling Office, and 
the Office of the Duchy of Cornwall, are all decorated with 
symbols most happily suited to their respective characters. 
In short, we consider that Somerset House is a distin- 
guished proof of the superior rank which Sir William 
Chambers held in his profession, and that it is among the 
proudest ornaments of our Imperial Metropolis. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 

The darkness and obscurity of the Saxon annals, so 
justly complained of by Hume, has rendered it impossible 
to ascertain the period of building the first bridge at Lon- 
don. Prom the traditionary account Stow received of Lin- 
•ted, the last prior of St. Mary Overys, it appears that a 
maiden, named Mary, who bjeld the ferry at Dowgate, 
bnilt a religious house on the present site of that church 
for females, and endowed it with the ferry. It was after* 
wards converted into a college of priests by a noble lady, 
named Swithen. This college built the first bridge of tim- 
ber, but at what period is not mentioned; Stow says, 
" of old time, long before the conquest." It has been 
urged against this account, that there could have been no 
bridge at London in the year 994, because Anlaff the 
Dane, then sailed up the river as far as Staines without 
obstruction, it being presumed the Londoners would have 
fortified. the bridge; but this proves nothing against Stow's 
account; for, in the wretched state of the country at that 
period there was no naval force to oppose the enemy, who 
might have surprised the country by sailing up the Thames, 
with a fair wind and tide, in a few hours. 
. Vertue, who has fyeen quoted by a modern author *, 
•gives us the exact year (1092), when it was built (as he 
says) by Elbelred, but without any authority. The fre- 
quent inroads of the Danes deprived that weak unready 
prince of the means of doing any thing for the benefit of 
his country. That it was built by the priests is more than 
probable, the art of. bridge-building being, in the middle 
ages, a regular part of the clerical function. Thus we find, 
Bernard, Abbot of Burton, building the stone bridge over 
the Trent, in the twelfth century, which is the longest in 

* Malcomb. 
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England. About the same time, a regular order of. Hos- 
pitallers was founded, by a St. Benezet, under the denomi- 
nation of Pontifices, or Bridge-builders, at Avignon, where 
the saint, and his colleagues, built the bridge at that place, 
across the Rhone. 

It is certain there was a bridge, in the year 1016, when 
Canute having besieged London, the citizens contrived to 
fortify it so effectually, that he was obliged to cut a semi- 
circular canal through Southwark, to bring his ships above 
the bridge, and thus prevent the city receiving supplies. 

In the reign of William Rufus, this wooden bridge was 
washed away by a great land flood*; that prince made 
it a pretext for his rapacity in levying large sums of money 
throughout the kingdom, to rebuild it. In 1135, London 
Bridge was totally consumed by a great fire, whioh de- 
stroyed one half of the city. In the year 1 106, it was in 
so ruinous a state as to require rebuilding : and here we 
have another proof in favour of the priests. It was rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, a clergyman, in those days 
.in great reputation for his skill in architecture, and chap- 
lain or curate of St. Mary Colechurch, in London. About 
this time some lands were appropriated to its maintenance ; 
but their produce was very inadequate to the expences of 
its frequent repairs. Whenever they fell short, it is pro- 
bable the religious establishments were called upon, as well^ 
as corporate bodies; for we find a charter granted by 
Henry the First to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, exempting 
the manor of Alcestone, among " all other customs of 
earthly servitude," from the work of London Bridge. 

Various accidents continually befalling the wooden bridge, 
the present one of stone was begun under the patronage of 
Henry the Second, in (1176); and the above-mentioned 
Peter, curate of St. Mary Colechurch, was the architect. He 
died before the work was finished ; and King John, by the 
advice of Hubert, recommended Isenbertf, a priest, and aa 

• Stow. . f Records in the Tow,cr. 
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architect of ability, who had built a bridge at Rochelle, 
and was master of the schools of Xainctes ; but it does not 
appear he was employed by the citizens, who had the cus- 
tody pf the work. After thirty-three years labour, this ill- 
contrived structure was completed. Besides the houses on 
each side, there was a chapel * ; it was a beautiful Gothic 
structure, sixty-five feet long, twenty feet six inches wide, 
and fourteen high. It was built over the ninth pier from 
the north end — was paved with black and white marble — 
and had an entrance from the river. In the middle of it 
there was a monument, supposed to be that of Peter the 
architect, or the mason, who is said to have built the 
chapel and endowed it. At the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, the chapel was converted into a dwelling. In 
making some alteration in 1737, the site of the monument 
was discovered : this may be worth observation whenever 
the bridge is taken clown. 

Among the various distressing accidents related by Stow, 
and others, was a fire which began in Southwark about four 
years after the bridge was finished. The Londoners had 
rushed in crowds to assist at the fire, which, having caught 
St. Mary Overy's church, a strong south wind communi- 
cated the flames to the north side of the bridge. While 
they were endeavouring to force a passage through the 
^ flames into the city, the conflagration had extended across 
the south end of the bridge, " so that being inclosed be- 
tween two great (ires above 3000 people perished in the 
.flames, or were drowned by overloading the vessels which 
ventured to their assistance +." 

King John having seized the revenues of the bridge, they 
remained vested in the crown many years, and it being 
suffered to go to gruin, was presented, by the corporation, 
to the judges, as a nuisance, in the reign of Edward the 
First, who restored the trust, with a grant of some waste 
lands in the city. 

* See Vertue's print, published 1748. t Maitland from Stow. 
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In 1380, the bridge being in a very ruinous state, tire 
citizens applied to the king for relief, who granted the 
bridge-keeper a brief to collect charitable donations through* 
out the realm, with particular injunctions to the clergy to 
promote its success. This scheme failed, and, in the foU 
lowing year, letters patent passed* authorising the corpora* 
tion to take a toll for three years* 

In 1632, the Thames being frozen, forty houses were 
burnt in about eight hours. The disorders of the state 
prevented these being rebuilt for several years, when the 
fire of London completed the destruction of the remainder, 
except a few old ones on the south end. The corporation, 
instead of availing themselves of this opportanity of getting 
rid of the nuisance, did every thing in their power to en- 
courage the purblind policy of loading the bridge with 
houses again ; they " let it at ten shillings a fool for sixty- 
one years, and, that it might be uniform, purchased some 
old leases # ; to complete the measure of this absurdity, it 
became, when finished — '' the admiration of all who beheld 

u When the Cerulean god these things survayed, 
He shook his trident and astonished said — 
Let the whole earth now all the wonders count, 
This bridge, of wanders, is — the paramount" 

BOWSLL. 

Twenty feet was the space left, on this bridge of wonders, 
for carriages and foot passengers — the latter generally 
sought their safety by following the carriages, to prevent 
being crushed to death against the houses : " these over- 
hung and leaned in a most terrific manner — in most places 
they hid the arches, and nothing appeared but the rude 
piers." Pennant says, " I well remember the street on 
{4>ndon bridge, narrow, darksome, and dangerous to pas- 
sengers, from the number of carriages ; frequent arches of 
timber crossed the street, from the tops of the houses, to 

♦ Maitland. 
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keep them together, and from felling into tbe river. No- 
thing but use could preserve the rest of the inmates, who 
soon grew deaf to the noise of the failing waters, the cla- 
mours of watermen, or the frequent shrieks of drowning 
wretches* It had a tower and drawbridge; the top of 
which, in the sad and turbulent days of this kingdom, used 
to be the shamble* of human flesh, and covered with beads 
or quarter* of unfortunate partisans, even so late as 1598. 
Hentzner, tbe German traveller, counted on it above thirty 
heads." But this was net the only part of the bridge 
allotted to these dreadful exhibitions: a print of London, 
supposed, by the best judges* to be unique, was lately pur- 
chased at Dodd's auctiod*rooiu, for fourteen guineas : it is 
on four sheets, and move than six feet long. It takes in 
Whitehall and tbe Tower :— tbe line of sight in this vie* 
runs exactly through the west end of St, Mary Overy's 
church, to the opposite shore, and is taken from some very 
high building in Southwark, near the banks of the river : — 
Winchester House, St. Mary OVery's Church, the Globe 
Theatre, and the Bear Garden, ou Bankside, fonn part of the 
foreground. The dames of the several objects are written 
near them. There is a three-masted vessel lying off Bankside, 
called " the galley fuske." The houses on bcjth sides the 
bridge form one mass, with a narrow archway through 
them, except at the openings of the drawbridge, &c. Ou 
the bridge-gate there are eighteen heads on poles, and some 
figures are peeping through chinks in the wall at the Globe 
Theatre, but no one near tbe bridge-gate appears to be 
affected at the inhuman spectacle before them — they are 
selling apples, at stalls, in the middle of the road, with the 
utmost unconcern. In the distance, is seen, Hanofpstead 
Hill, &c. The flew craft and shipping in tbe river form a 
strong contrast with the numbers we now see. The draw- 
ing seems very correct, except the arches of the bridge, 
which are round instead of being pointed. 

The building leases being expired, " The city, ever mind- 
ful of the safety of their fellotf subjects, and prompted 
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by the many misfortunes occasioned by the numerous car- 
riages, which are continually passing and repassing this 
great thoroughfare, where it had been forgot to make pro- 
vision for a footway *,* projected another plan for loading 
this ill-fated bridge with houses once more, and a colonnade 
for foot passengers. 

Another fire happening in 1728, destroyed the old city 
gate, which was only eleven feet wide in the opening : when 
rebuilt it was widened to eighteen feet, and a postern 
opened for foot passengers. It remained in this improved 
state about twenty-five years longer, when the eyes of the 
people were at length opened, and the committee appointed 
by the corporation to consider of the best means of build- 
ing a bridge at Blackfriars, were instructed to inquire into 
the state of London bridge. They met March 91, 1754, 
and directed Mr. Dance to make a survey thereof. The 
substance of his report was, " that the bridge was built on 
piles, driven close together nearly in a mass, that they were 
perfect except about an inch of the outside ; they were cut off 
above the common state of low-water mark, and planks laid 
on them, and others on these transversely ; then began the 
6tone piers. The external stone-work was of Kentish ashler, 
very sound. The external parts of the piers were composed 
of rubble, cemented so firmly that it resisted crows and pick- 
axes. The piers were solid, ten feet above the sterlings, 
where the cellars of the houses began; that the foundations 
were good, and, with the usual repairs, likely to stand for 
ages/' Upon this it was resolved, " that the committee are 
humbly of opinion, that the houses on London bridge are 
a public nuisance, long felt and complained of ;" and " that 
they should be taken down." Estimates were then called 
for, and produced, but the committee being alarmed at 
their amount, were disposed to suffer a part of them to 
remain. However, this was given up, and a determination 
made to take down the whole, to make a suitable approach 

* Maitfend. 
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at each end ; and, for the better convenience of navigation, 
to throw two arches into one. 

Application being made to parliament, an act was passed, 
1756, to empower the corporation to purchase, and re- 
move, the buildings on, and contiguous to, the bridge; 
and to improve the avenues leading thereto ; to widen or 
enlarge one or more arches, &c. It also directed that there* 
should be a ballustrade on each side ; a passage of thirty- 
one feet open for carriages, and seven feet on each side for 
foot passengers, and to be watched and lighted out of the 
bridge-house estate. The tythes, poor rates, and land tax, 
of the houses pulled down, were to be charged upon the 
bridge-house lands. 

Many difficulties attended the execution of this act ; and 
tolls were to be taken of vessels passing under the bridge ; 
the trouble of collecting which, together with the obstruc- 
tion of carriages, &c. produced several applications to par* 
liament, who granted £.30,000 to the city, for the purchase 
of the lease and reversion in fee of the bridge tolls, accord- 
ing to an estimate of their value previously given in evi- 
dence before a committee: but, in the mean time, they 
had suddenly increased to more than double their former 
produce, and the lessee demanded upwards of £.£0,000 for 
his interest, which had been valued at less than £6000. 
The corporation therefore proposed to parliament, a conti- 
nuation of the tolls for three years longer than was intended 
by the act, when the interest of the sums, in hand left 
£.26,865 for the purchase of the reversion in fee, and they 
were finally taken off in 1782. The rents of the houses 
pulled down on the bridge amounted, in the whole, to 
£.838. 6s. which, with the taxes entailed on the bridge- 
house estates, made their loss upwards of £1000 per 
annum. 

To keep open the communication between Southwark 
and London during the repairs, the committee ordered a 
temporary wooden bridge to be erected on the sterlings of 
tliempst sides of the stone bridge ; which was completed in 
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the month of October, 1657, and was found safe for. car- 
riages. On the 11th of April, 1758, abort eleven o'clock at 
night, this bridge was observed to be m flames " from toe 
end to the other/' It was supposed to hare been done wil- 
fully; and j££00 reward was offered on cofmtti** of the 
parties* To remedy this evil, five hundred men were 
employed 1o make a passage over the remains of the old 
bridge, so that another temporary bridge was erected with- 
in a month after the destruction of the former ; which, 
it appears* had been also attempted to be set on fife, when 
a nocturnal guard of watchmen was appointed. When 
these works were completed, the church of St. Mary Mag- 
nus projected so far over the foot-way, that a passage was 
to be made under the steeple. This was thought a dan- 
gerous experiment ; but the prophetic genius of Sic Chris- 
topher Wren made it perfectly easy : for on practising an 
opening, the arches were found already prepared. 

Ob taking down the pier to make the centre arch, the 
piles were found in a quadruple row, in the form of the pier, 
and on a much lower level, compared with the present 
low-water mark* than had been conceived. Mr* Myta* 
directed the contractor how to remove the pier. u He bor- 
rowed some powerful screws, used for raising the heavy 
wheels of the water-works; and, fastening those to the 
heads of the soundest and most secure of the piles* he de- 
tached first some, of no great extent, of the outer row, 
which formed, the line of defence, and die shape of the 
sterling ; and then a few more of the inner and original rom 
above mentioned* The stone-work, worth saving, being* re- 
moved, the rubbish and loose materials being thrown into die 
river, and all eroaa-tyes, by timber oc iroiv being cast loose, 
the whole pier soon became a scene of ruin, and dissolved . 
away in the midst of that impetuous agent, the fall, under 
the bridge. — The outer piles befeqg carried away, the heart, 
or middle of the work, was borne off so soon and suddenly, 
as hardly left any time to consider and measure its sub- 
stance and texture. All that could float was diapers^ up 
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and down the river ; and some were preserved (as long as 
could be) of the original piles, which the best accounts 
Mate to hare been there five hundred and eighty -six 
years*." — The removal of this one pier caused a rise of 
four inches in the tide, and reduced the force of the water 
in the proportion of 9000 to 1277 f. 

Thus was expended £90,000 in a partial remedy of this 
insufferable nuisance, which narrowly escaped falling about 
the ears of the workmen employed on the improvements— 
•Mr. Mylne had previously declared that thef removal of the 
pier would be attended with the utmost danger to the great 
arch; and so it proved: for soon after the pier was re- 
moved, the increased volume of water carried away so 
snuch of the bed of the river, which, under the late pier, 
was " higher in level than any parts above as well as below 
the bridge," that the foundations of the piers supporting 
the gncat arch were in the most imminent danger. No 
pile-engine could act to strengthen the sterlings, they being 
so near the haunches of the great arch. Upon this Mr. 
Sraeaion was applied to. He recommended the throwing 
in a quantity of large stones ; and the city gates being at 
hand, " were re-purchased and cast into the gulph."-~- 
These being soon carried away by the force of the current, 
nine beams of timber were laid parallel to each other across 
the bed of the centre arch in the year 1793 ; and their in- 
termediate spaces filled up with stones. Seven of these had 
undergone a similar fate in less than five years ; smd every 
attempt to preserve the bridge has materially increased the 
danger of passing through it, which has " become imprac- 
ticable during three hours out of seven in every ebb-tide 
for vessels under three or four tons burthen, and extremely 
hazardous even for those of forty or fifty tons J." By 
soundings taken immediately below the bridge, " it appears, 
that although the depth under the centre arch is ten feet at 

* Mylars Report to Selecjt Committee. f Sraeaton's Report. 
I Report of Select Committee House of Commons. 
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low-water ; yet, nearly opposite to it, and at the distance of 
a few yards below it, a bank has been thrown up, on which 
the depth at low-water does not exceed eighteen inches. 
The chief cause of this is the unnecessary enlargement of 
the sterlings, which has reduced the water-way to only two- 
fifths of the breadth of the river, and caused a fall of five 
feet at ebb-tide. — London Bridge is nine hundred and 
twenty feet long, forty-seven feet wide, and forty-three feet 
high. Its ascent on the north side is one inch and a 
quarter to a yard, and on the south side one inch and seven- 
eighths. 

A committee of the House of Commons, whose report 
has been founded on the opinions of the most eminent 
architects, have declared, " That the structure of London 
Bridge is so defective in its original design, that no art or 
expence, which has been, or can be bestowed on it, can 
secure it from the risk of a sudden and total destruction, 
under certain circumstances of' the river/' " That the re- 
building of it on improved principles would be a measure 
of substantial economy in itself, as well as subservient to 
other purposes of still greater importance." That, not- 
withstanding the sum of £82,000 was granted by parlia- 
ment, between the years 1758 and 1765, for the alterations 
and improvements; nevertheless, the annual average ex- 
pence of repairs for ten years (ending 1799), has exceeded 
£4,200 per annum. — The Bridge-house estates at that pe- 
riod amounted to £10,000 per annum. How much longer 
they are to be wasted on this pile of deformity, which has 
so long disgraced the British metropolis; which has caused 
a watery grave to so many thousands of most useful citi- 
zens, is best known to those who have the power to re- 
move it. 

This view is taken from Topping's Wharf, Tooley-street* 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE, 

Wherever commerce subsists, customs are established* 
Commerce is the exportatioo and importation of merchan- 
dize, with a view to the advantage of the state ; and cus- 
toms form a predominating power over the exports and 
imports for the same end. The farming of the customs, 
which is the practice of some states, is injurious to commerce, 
not only by its general injustice and vexations, but, which 
is almost a certain consequence, by the excess of the im- 
ports. A very general glance of such an arrangement will 
discover the difficulties which arise from, and impede it. 
In England, where the customs are managed by the king's 
officers, business is negociated with a curious dexterity, 
and a very short period of time accomplishes the most ex- 
tensive concerns. In short, one of the most important words 
in the political vocabulary of an Englishman is Revenue; 
and it would be a waste of words, to prove that the Custom 
House is one of the most abundant sources of it. 
. In ancient times, the business of the Custom House tvas 
transacted in a more irregular manner at Billingsgate ; but 
in the year 1559, an act being passed, that goods should be 
no where landed, but in such places as were appointed by 
the commissioners of the revenue, this was the spot fixed 
upon for the entries in the port of London, and here a 
Custom House was ordered to be erected. It was, how- 
ever, destroyed by the fire of London, in 1666, and was 
rebuilt with additions, two years after, by Charles the 
Second, in a much more handsome and commodious man- 
ner, at the expence of tea thousand pounds: but that also 
being destroyed by another conflagration, in 1718, the pre- 
sent structure supplied its place. 

This edifice is built with brick and stone, and is of great 
strength. Beneath it, and on each side, are large ware- 
houses, for the reception of goods on the public account ; 
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and that side of the Thames, for a great extent, is filled 
with wharfs, quays, and cranes, for the convenience of land- 
ing them, &c. The building i9 one hundred and eighty- 
nine feet in length ; the centre is twenty-seven feet deep, 
and the wings considerably more. The centre retires from 
the river, while the wings project towards it. The whole 
presents altogether an handsome elevation, having a central 
pediment, and is relieved by a range of Ionic pilasters. 
Under the wings is a colonnade of the Tuscan order. It 
would have been more consistent with our great naval and 
commercial character, if it had possessed the costly and 
magnificent appearance which is suited to the majesty and 
wealth of the British nation. Its situation also on the 
banks of the Thames, claims an higher degree of grandeur 
and decoration. 

The Custom House consists of two floors, in the upper- 
most of which is a magnificent room, fifteen feet in height, 
that runs almost the whole length of the building. It is 
called the Long Room; and here sit the numerous officers and 
clerks. The commissioners attend in an adjoining apartment. 
The interior of this room is well disposed, and sufficiently 
enlightened ; and the entrances are also well contrived, to 
answer all the purposes of convenience for the transaction 
of such extensive business. 

This spot may be considered as the busy concourse of all 
nations who pay their tribute to the commercial empire of 
Great Britain. In front of it ships of three hundred and 
fifty tons burthen can lie and discharge their cargoes. 

At the early period of 979> in the reign of Ethelred, there 
were customs according to the following rates: — A small 
vessel paid at Bilynggesgatc, one penny halfpenny as a toll ; 
a greater, bearing sails, one penny ; a keel or hulk (Ceol 
vel Hulkus), four-pence; a ship laden with wood, one piece 
for toll ; and a boat with fish, one halfpenny ; or a larger, 
one penny. We had even now a trade with France for its 
wines, as Brompton mentions that ships came from Rouen, 
which were moored here and landed them, and freed them 
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from toll; — an expression that denotes the having paid their 
duties : but no account is given of their amount. In the 
year 1268, the half year's customs for foreign merchandize 
in the city of London, did not exceed the diminutive sum 
of £.75. 6s. lOd. In 1331, they had advanced to eight 
thousand pounds per annum. In 1354, the duties on im- 
ports seems to have diminished, as they were no more than 
£.580. 6s. 8d.; and on our exports, which were confined to 
wool and felt, £.81,624. Is. 7d. — Mr. Anderson, in his His- 
tory of Commerce, mentions rather emphatically, but we 
shall not examine the justice of his implied eulogium, how 
great the temperance and sobriety of those days were, when 
the small quantities of wine and other foreign luxuries used 
in this kingdom, are considered. 

In the year 1500, the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, our customs produced a revenue of £.50,000. 
They had at first been farmed at £.14,000 a year; afterwards 
raised to £.42,000, and finally, to the sum already men- 
tioned ; and, as it appears, always to the same person, Sir 
Thomas Smith. 

In the year l6lS, from the pacific character of that reign, 
the imports produced £.61,322. 16s. 7d.; the whole of the 
revenue from the customs in the port of London, amount- 
ing in that year to £. 109,572. 18s. 4d. Our exports 
from the outports, raised £.25,471. 9s. 9d.; the imports 
£.13,030. 9s. 9d. The sum total was £.148,075. 7s. 8d. 

In the year 1641, just before the sera of troubles which 
succeeded, the customs brought in five hundred thousand 
pounds per annum ; the prosperous consequence of many 
years of peace. The civil broils which followed produced, in 
the year 1666, a decrease of £. 1 10,000. From the year 167 1 
to 1688, the average amount was £. 555J5^. In the year 
1709, notwithstanding the wars of that period, the customs 
were raised to £. 2,319,320. We shall now make a stride to 
the year 1789, when they are seen to amount to £.3,71 1,126. 
That the customs have been continually advancing will be 
evident, without entering into a detail too copious for those 
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pages, that it appears, from the papers laid before the 
House of Commons, the probable balance of trade in our 
favour, on the average of four years, ending with 1905, 
was fourteen millions* eight hundred thousand pounds. 

We are likewise enabled, on the same authority, to state, 
that, in the year 1784, the shipping in the merchant's ser- 
vice, belonging to Great Britain and her colonies, not in* 
eluding Ireland, was one million, three hundred and one 
thousand tons, navigated by one hundred and one thousand, 
eight hundred and seventy seamen. 

In the year 1805, it had increased to two millions, two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand, six hundred tons, navi- 
gated by one hundred and fifty-two thousand, six hundred 
and forty-two seamen. 

The real value of the exports of British manufactures, 
which, in 1784, amounted to eighteen millions, six hundred 
and three thousand pounds, were found to have increased, 
in 1805, to forty-one million and sixty-eight thousand 
pounds. 

The government of the Custom House is entrusted to the 
care of nine commissioners, who are entrusted with the 
whole management of all his Majesty's customs, in all the 
ports of England. They, and several of the principal officers 
under them, hold their places by patent from the King, 
The other officers are appointed by warrant from the Lords 
of the Treasury. 
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TOWER OF LONDON.... 

Tirs Tower of London- bas been employed, from the 
Norman Conquest to tile present? time, a* a royal fortress ; 
atod evevy pare of itte history, for a period of more thai* 
•even hundred years*, is in a greater or less degree connected 
wUb ike laws and government of the country. It was ori- 
ginally raised te genre the purposes of despotism, and, in 
succeeding ages, has been alternately applied to public secu- 
rity and private oppression, 

William the Conqueror, when he 1 had obtained possession 
of the city of London, erected a fortress on part of the 1 
present site of the Tower, with a view to coritroul and inti-* 
midate the citiseos of his new capital. The same policy 
induced him to erect castles in the several provinces of hi* 
conquests* About twelve years after, in 1078, he caused a 
larger building to be constructed on the site of the first* 
fortress, which* is now 1 known by the name of the White' 
Tower. It was built under the direction of that great mill-' 
tiary architect, Onndulph, Bishop of Rochester, after whose 7 
design the castle of that city was* also raised. It has been 
sometimes- been 5 called Caesar's Tower, from an absurd- tradi- 
tion that it was built by Julius Csssar. It has been called, 
by Ifitzstephen, with much more propriety, Arx Palatina, 
from the high dignity with which the governor was in-* 
vested. By the ravages of a tempest, in the year 109*, this* 
structure received such material injury, as to render repara- 
tions necessary, which were begun by William Rufus, and* 
completed by Henry I. New walls were then raised round* 
it, and bastions- were constructed on the shore of the Thames, 
with the Traitors; or the Bloody Gate, through which the 
state prisoners* were conveyed to their confinement. Ac- 
cording to Baker's Chronicle, in the reign of Richard I. the. 
Chancellor, William Longchamp; Bishop of Ely, surround- 
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ed the Tower with a wall of stone, and formed the ditch. 
Mathew Paris states that Henry III. added the gate and 
bulwark, with other buildings, to the west entrance. He 
also extended the fortress by a mud wall on the west part of 
Tower-hill, towards the city, to the great dissatisfaction of 
the citizens, who claimed a right to that spot. The same 
monarch also repaired and whitened the large square tower ; 
and it was probably on this occasion that it first assumed 
the name of the White Tower. In his reign the royal me- 
nagerie was established. In the ninth year of Edward II. 
the Mayor and Commonalty of London were fined for 
throwing down the earthen wall of the Tower. Edward IV. 
built a brick wall, and considerably strengthened the for- 
tress, encroaching still further on the territory of the city. 
Richard III. ordered the surveyor of the royal works to 
take and seize as many masons, bricklayers, &c. as were 
necessary for the expedition of the king's works in the 
Tower. The subsequent alterations, by Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Elizabeth, and their successors, do not merit par- 
ticular notice ; except the rebuilding of the wharf with brick 
and stone, and the forming sluices for admitting and retain- 
ing the water of the Thames in the ditch. The new armory " 
was also begun in the reign of James II. and was finished by 
William III. when he aud his consort Mary dined there in 
public, and were attended by all the artificers in clean work- 
ing dresses. 

The Tower was occasionally used as a royal palace, from 
its foundation to the time of Elizabeth. During the long 
period of the civil wars, and in the reigns of the more 
feeble princes, it was a place of safety for the person of the 
monarch. In the treaty of Runnymede, the barons insisted 
on the resignation of this fortress into their hands. On 
some occasions the Aula regia was established here, and the 
court of the Tower was as hostile to the citizens, froqi its 
arbitrary proceedings, as the army of its garrison. 

It cannot be expected that we should enter into a minate 
detail of the history of these mnfortunate persons, to whoa 
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this fortress has been the last place of their abode on earth ; 
as it would be no less than to detail the virtues and the 
▼ices which have embellished or stained our annals during 
the reigns of thirty-two princes. We must confine our- 
selves to a very general mention of them. 

The first person who is known to have suffered here by the 
axe was SirSimonde Barley, Knight of the Garter, and tutor 
to Richard II. In 1383, this accomplished gentleman fell 
a victim to a potent faction which had usurped the regal 
authority. The Queen, so renowned for her virtues, soli* 
cited his life of the Duke of Gloucester, the King's uncle, 
on her knees, but humiliated herself in vain, 

Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, fell a sacrifice, within 
these precincts, to his popular virtues, in 1397* He was 
charged with obsolete attempts against the crown, which 
had long since received the royal pardon. Nevertheless 
he was condemned to die, and suffered on the scaffold 
with that magnanimity which had distinguished his life. 

In 1483, the accomplished Lord Hastings, was suddenly 
beheaded on the green before the chapel, by the impetuous 
order of the savage and ambitious Protector, the Duke of 
Gloucester; for his avowed fidelity to the children of his 
late royal master, Edward IV. 

Anna Bullein here fell a victim to the brutal lusts of the 
tyrant, who, to gratify them, had raised her to the throne, 
and to satisfy them for a new object, condemned her to 
the scaffold. When this beautiful and accomplished wo* 
man arrived in the Tower, she wrote that letter which is sd 
well known and has been so universally admired, to her re- 
morseless husband. After insisting, in the strongest terms; 
on her innocence, she expresses herself in the following 
pathetic manner. — " You have raised me from privacy to 
be a lady ; from a lady yon made me a countess ; from a 
countess you raised me to be a queen ; and from a queen I 
shall shortly become a saint. But she addressed an heart 
that was a stranger to justice as well as mercy. — On the morn* 
log of her execution, she sent for Kingston, the keeper of 
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the Tower, to whom she said, " Mr. Kingston, I bear 
that I am not to die till noon, tod I am sorry for il^ 
for I thought to be dead before this time, mid free from 
a life of sorrow. 11 The keeper, attempting to comfort 
her by the assurance that she would suffer no corporal 
pain, she replied, " I have heard that the executioner is 
very expert, and," clasping her neck with her hands, she 
pmiled and added, " I have a very small neck/ 9 Kington, 
iwho gives this account, continues to observe, that he bad 
seen many men anjd women executed, but no one whose 
fortitude was equal to her's. She was so*n after led to the 
block, and received the fatal ptroke with the utmost &roh- 
pess and resignation, on the 19th of May, 1536. Many 
crowned heads had been put to death in England, but this 
was the first royal elocution accompanied with the forms of 
a regular proceeding. 

The next which followed in the career of murder was that 
excellent prelate, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, a victim to 
his opinion of the Pope's supremacy. The Pope, indeed, 
had rewarded his orthodoxy with a cardinal's hat, but it did 
pot arrive till the Bishop's bead was on a pole on London* 
bridge. He suffered June £2, 1555, and in about three 
weeks he was followed by his friend Stir Thomas More, a 
man who was a mirror of virtue, and whose name has de- 
scended to us, and will continue to descend to our posterity, 
while wisdom, and learning, and piety are venerated by 
mankind. On the 6th of the following July he was exe- 
cuted for the same offence, and in the same place; and died 
with that mild dignity which had accompanied him through* 
out his honourable life. 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who, though the son 
of a blacksmith, bad become a royal favourite, and had 
been the principal agent in the suppression of religious 
bouses, was attainted of high treason by act of parliament, 
without being heard in his defence, and was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, July 28, J 540. 

Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the grand-daughter of 
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George, Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV, andth* 
last of the Plantagenets, was attainted of high treason, op 
the most frivolous pretences, and, after two years coo- 
-finement, was sentenced to die. Having ascended the 
last sad scene of her mortal career, this venerable, high- 
spirited woman refused to lay her head on the block. " So 
should traitors do/ she said, " but I am none ; and if you 
must have tny head, yon may get it as yon can/ 9 She ac- 
cordingly turned herself in every direction to avoid the 
blow, with her long grey hairs floating 1 in the wind, and 
thus she was massacred, May 27, 1541. 

Henry, not yet satisfied with blood, next dismissed to 
the scaffold his fifth wife, Catharine Howard, niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk. She was charged with incontinence pre- 
vious to her marriage, which was too easily proved, and 
this served as a pretext to her capricious and brutal consort 
to command the divorce of death. She suffered February 
13, 1542. 

The turbulent Thomas Seymour, Baron Smiley, and Lord 
High Admiral, was beheaded March 20, 1549, by a war- 
rant from his own brother, the Protector, Somerset. On 
January 24, 1552, the Protector himself mounted the same 
scaffold ; and in the following year his ambitious rival, John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, lost his head. 

Lady Jane Gray, and her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
the son of the Duke of Northumberland, to whose ambition 
they both were sacrificed, must be added to the bloody list 
of cruel and unmerited executions. She was the most ac- 
complished woman of her age. She was mistress of the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; spoke familiarly the French 
and Italian languages, and was versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic. She was also skilled in music, and the toilettes 
worked with her own hand, and which are reverentially 
preserved at Zurich, prove the excellence of her needle- 
work. Her letters to Bollinger, the learned Swiss theolo- 
gian, which are preserved in the library of that city, are 
exquisitely written. Her attainments are almost incredible ; 
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.for she was only seventeen years of age, when, having occu- 
pied the same apartments in the tower as Anna Bullein, she 
suffered on the same spot, with an invincible fortitude, Jan. SB, 
X553. As she was proceeding to ber end, she met the bead- 
less bleeding body of her. beloved husband, who had been 
just beheaded. She consoled herself on the occasion by a 
line in Greek, to the following purport : " That if his lifeless 
body should give testimony against her before men, his 
blessed spirit would be an eternal witness of her innocence 
in the presence of God/ 9 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was also reluctantly 
yielded to the block by his fond mistress, February 25, 
1661, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. — Here also, July 
15, 1685, the restless, the handsome, and ungrateful son of 
Charles IT, the Duke of Monmouth, paid the forfeit for his 
ambition. 

The last executions on this fatal hill, were those of the 
intrepid Lord Balinerino, avowing the justice of his cause 
to the last ; and the repentant Earl of Kilmarnock, who suf- 
fered together, August 16, 1746. Charles Ratcliffe, of the 
Derwentwater family, was beheaded on the 8th of Decem- 
ber in the same year ; and Simon, Lord Lovat, closed bit 
infamous life on the scaffold, April 9» 1747. 

But the Tower has not only been the scene of public exe- 
cutions, but of private murders. 

Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame ; 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed. 

Here fell the meek usurper, Henry VI. by the arm of the 
wicked Gloucester. Here also died, by the hands of hired 
ruffians, the irresolute Clarence; — and within these walls, 
those innocent princes* Edward V. and his brother, the 
Duke of York, were victims to the ambition of their ruth* 
less uncle. The empoisoning Sir Thomas Overbury, com* 
pleats the sum of those acknowledged murders, which are 
the reproaches of this ancient fortress. 
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The Tower of London is situated on the north bank of die 
Thames, at the eastern extremity of the city: it contains 
within the walk twelve acres and five roods. The exte- 
rior circuit of the ditch, which entirely surrounds it, is 
three thousand one hundred and thirty-six feet. The ditch 
on the side of Tower-hill is broad and deep : on the side 
next the river it is narrower ; but the whole forms a place of 
no real strength. A spacious and handsome wharf # extends 
along the banks of the river, on which is a platform con- 
taining sixty-one pieces of ordnance, nine-pounders. These 
are fired on all state holidays, and, in time of war, an- 
nounce from their brazen throats any signal successes of 
the British arms. Under this wharf is the water gate, 
through the wall, which is called the Traytor's gate. Over 
the water gate is a regular castellated building, which 
contains an infirmary, with a mill and water-works, for 
the use of' the fortress. The principal entrance is by 
three gates to the west. The first of them opens to a 
court, on the right side of which is the lion's tower : the 
second gate opens to a stone bridge over the ditch, at the 
inner end of which is the third gate, with a portcullis, which 
has. a guard. Within this, on the right hand, is a draw- 
bridge, communicating with the wharf. Within the walls, 
and parallel with the wharf, is a platform, seventy yards 
in length, called the Ladies Line. It is planted with trees, 
and commands a view of the river. A walk also conti- 
nues, which comprebeuds almost the whole circumference 
of the Tower. On the walls are three batteries mounted with 
cannon. 

The fortress contains various buildings, the principal of 
which are the church, the White Tower, the ordnance, 
the jewel and the record offices ; the mint, the grand store- 
house, the horse, and the new or small armories, houses 
belonging to the officers of the Tower, barracks, &c. &c, 

• The tender for the reception of impressed seamen is seen in d*» 
view lying off this wharf. 
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The ahudch i» * plain gntbic building, and* remarkable 
far being the band place of the following royal and noble? 
personages, who were esteemed either within the Tower or 
oa the adjoining hriU.— John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; 
George Bullein, Lord Hoehfbedf Anna Bullem; Thomas* 
CmnweH, Earl of Essex } Catharine Howard; Thomas 
Seymour, Baton Sudiey f Edward Seymour,. Duke of So 
memet ; John Dodtey, Duke of Northumberland ; Robert 
Derenensi, Carl of Essex ; James Scot, Duke of Monmouth ; 
the Earl of Kftasiwock, Lord Balmerino, Mr. Ratcliffe r 
and Simon Eraser, Lord Low* It contain* also several 
monuments, but we shall pass them by to mention the smalt 
stone which marks the grave of Talbot Edwards, keeper of 
his majesty's regalia, who died September SO, *674. Thia 
venerable man enjoyed that office when the ruffian Blo*t 
made the notorious* attempt ow the crown and other orna- 
ments' of bis majesty. Blood had contrived, under the 
guise of a clergyman, to insiouate himself into the confi- 
dence of Edwardb ; and took an opportunity, with the as- 
sistance of his associates* to seize the old man, while tie was 
preparing to shew them the jewels, and, having first gagged: 
him, struck his head with a mallet, and stabbed him in dif- 
ferent parts of his body. Edwards thought it prudent to* 
counterfeit death ; when Blood put the crown under his cle- 
rical robe, and the others got possession of the globe and 
the sceptre. As soon- as they were gone, Edwards con* 
trived to foree the gag, and gave the alarm, The robbers; 
were instantly pursued, and three of them were taken*. 
Blood struggled hard for his prize, saying, when it wa» 
Wrested from him> that it was a gallant attempt, though un- 
successful, for it was for a crown. 

The White Tower is a large square, irregular building, 
situated nearly h* the centre of the fortress, with a watch- 
tower at each corner ; but neither % the sides of this structure 
nor the small towers are uniform. It consists of three lofty 
stories, which are employed as depositaries for various 
kinds of arms, military implements, pioneers' tools, and 
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models of warlike engines, &c. — It contains also an ancient . 
chapel, dedicated to St. John, in which our kings and 
queens occasionally performed their devotions since the. 
time of William the Conqueror* It now belongs to the re- 
cord office, and is filled with papers. On the top of this 
tower is a very large cistern, supplied by an engine with wa- 
ter from the Thames. 

The Ordnance Office is a building containing every neces- 
sary accommodation for the important business transacted 
in it.— The Jewel Office is a dark and strong stone room, and 
is the repository of the imperial crown and the rest of the 
royal regalia. — The Record Office is decorated with a sculp- 
tured stone door-case, and is very handsomely wainscoated 
within. The rolls, from King John to the beginning of the 
reign of Richard III. are deposited in fifty-six wainscoat 
presses. The Mint comprehends a very considerable por- 
tion of the Tower, and contains houses for all the officers 
employed in the coinage. It is, however, about to be re- 
moved to a spacious building in the neighbourhood. The 
Grand Store-house is a plain structure of brick and stone,, 
three hundred and forty-five feet in length, and sixty in 
breadth. The upper part contains the small armory ; and 
the lower part is a depot for the royal train of artillery. In 
the Spanish Armory are seen the trophies of the victory ob- 
tained over the Spanish Armada by Queen Elisabeth, with, 
various other curious articles. The Horse Armory is a 
brick building which contains, among other curiosities, 
effigies of the kings of England, in armour, and on horse- 
back, inclusively from William the Conqueror to bis late 
Majesty, George II. — The Hans and other wild beasts are, 
kept in a yard on the right, at the west entrance of the 
fortress. 

The care of the Tower is committed to an officer, who 
is denominated the Constable. It is a post of high ho- 
nour, as at coronations and other state ceremonies, he 
has the custody of the crown and other regalia. It is ako 
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a duty of his office to swear in the Lord Mayor, when* 
ever it so happens that a Chief Magistrate is. elected in 
the interval of the law terms, and, of course, the Court 
of Exchequer is not sitting. The post of Constable is 
always conferred on some person in the ranks of nobi- 
lity. Under him is a Lieutenant, a Deputy-lieutenant, 
commonly called Governor, a Tower-major, a gentleman 
porter, a yeoman, a gentleman gaoler, four quarter gun- 
.ners, and forty warders, whose uniform is the same with 
the King's yeoman of the guards, with other inferior officers. 
There is usually a battalion of the guards quartered in the 
barracks. 

On the northernmost part of Great Tower-hill, the New 
Trinity House has been lately erected. It is a very hand* 
some edifice, fronted with stone ; enriched with columns 
and ptlastres of the Ionic order and its appropriate deco- 
rations : to these are added various suitable ornaments and 
devices ; the whole forming an elegant and attractive ele- 
vation. The court room contains portraits of the King 
and Queen, James II. Lord Sandwich, Lord Howe, and 
Mr. Pitt ; and in the secretary's office is a beautiful model 
of the Royal William. 

The Society of the Trinity-house was founded in the 
year 1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, Knight, commander of 
the great ship Henry Grace de Dieu, and Comptroller of the 
Navy to Henry VIII. for the regulation of seamen, and 
the convenience of ships and mariners on our coast, and 
was incorporated by that prince, who confirmed to it 
not only the ancient rights and privileges of the Company 
of Mariners of England, but its several possessions at 
Deptford; which, together with the grants of Queen 
Elizabeth! and King Charles II. were also confirmed by 
letters patent, in the first year of James I. 1685, by the 
name of the matter, wardens, and assistant* of the guild or 
fraternity of the most glorious and undivided Trinity, and 
of Saint Clement, in the parish of Deptford Strand, in the 
county of Kent 
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Thi9 corporation i3 governed by a master, four wardens, 
eight assistants, and eighteen elder brethren. The inferior 
members of the fraternity, named younger brethren, are 
of an unlimited number, for every master or mate, expert 
in navigation, may be admitted as such; and from them 
the vacancies among the elder brethren are usually sup- 
plied; except such as are occupied by great officers of 
state. 
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THE WEST-INDIA DOCKS. 

Such is the state of British commerce, thai in the midst 
of a war the most dire and oppressive to Europe that has 
jet been known in the annals of it, the Thames has not 
been found sufficient to contain the ships that the winds 
waft and the tides bear into its crouded bosom. 

The West-India Docks have arisen from this commercial 
circumstance, and presented an accommodation to the ship- 
ping of that branch of our colonial trade to which they are 
particularly applied; which is equally astonishing to our 
eye as to our reflection. 

These Docks consist of two parts. That to the north, 
which is appointed to receive loaded vessels inwards, is two 
thousand six hundred feet in length, and five hundred and 
ten feet in breadth. It covers a surface of thirty acres, and 
is sufficiently capacious to hold between two and three hun- 
dred West-India merchant ships. The southern part which 
is appropriated to the loading of vessels outward, is of the 
same length as the former, but only one hundred feet 
broad, covering a space of twenty-four acres. The open- 
ngs into these Docks are at Limehouse and Blackwall, with 
a surrounding range of warehouses for storing the West- 
India produce, each of them being capable of containing 
eighty thousand hogsheads of sugar. All ships bound from, 
or destined to the West-India colonies, must load and un- 
load here under a penalty of one hundred pounds. The 
expense of entering is settled at a certain rate. 

Nor is the trade itself more benefitted by this stupendous 
establishment, than the Custom-house is relieved by it, 
who have their regular offices and collector on the spot. 
The loading and unloading the vessels is accomplished with 
a degree of ease that is really wonderful ; such is the power 
of the machinery which is employed for those purposes. 
The Company is under the direction of a chairman, de- 
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puty chairman, and nineteen directors. The original capital 
of five hundred thousand pounds has been encreased to 
one million two hundred thousand pounds, and gives ten 
per cent to the first proprietors. 

The first stone of this splendid commercial undertaking 
was laid July 13, 1800, as will appear from the following 
Inscription contained in it: — 

Of this range of Buildings, 

Constructed together with the adjacent Docks, 

At the expense of public spirited individuals, 

Uoder the sanction of a provident Legislature, 

And with the liberal co-operation of the corporate body of the City of 

London, 

For the distinct purposes 

Of complete bbcubity and ample accoxxobatiov 

(Hitherto not afforded) 

To the Saimvo and Pbodocb of the Wot Indies at this wealth/ 

Poet, 

The FrasT Stove was laid 

On Saturday, the Twelfth day of July, A. D. 1800, 

By the concurring hands of 

The Right Honourable Loan Louoebobougb, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 

The Right Honourable William Pitt, 

First Lord Commissioner of bis Majesty's Treasury, and Chancellor 

of his Majesty's Exchequer, 

Geoeob Hibbebt, Esquire, Chairman, 

and 

Robbet Milliga*, Esquire, the Deputy Chairman, 

of 

The Wbst-Ibdia Dock Company: 

The two former conspicuous in the band of 

Those illustrious Statesmen 

Who in either House of Parliament have been zealous to promote, 

The two latter distinguished among those chosen to direct 

A* Ubdertakiko 

Which, under the favour of God, shall contribute 

Stability, svcbjuse, ahd oenahejit 

to 

British Com mebck. 
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DEPTFORD 

Is a large populous town, on the banks of the Thames, 
about four miles from London; and, from the uninterrupted 
continuity of intermediate buildings, in the borough of 
Southwark, Roth'erhithe, &c. may be considered, in some 
measure 9 as a suburb of it. It was formerly a small fishing 
village, but grew into importance on the establishment of a 
Royal Dock within its precincts, in the beginning of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Its population has since pro- 
gressively increased ; and though it suffered very severely 
from the plague, in the years 1665 and 1666, it is now sup* 
posed to contain near twenty thousand inhabitants. The 
present and increasing prosperity of this place proceeds 
from the royal and other docks which it contains, and the 
business connected with the trade and navigation of the 
river which flows before it: but, notwithstanding its extent 
and population, it does not possess the privilege of a 
market. 

The name of this place was anciently written Depeford, 
signifying the deep ford over the river Ravensbourne, at the 
place which is now crossed by a bridge. That river rises on 
Keston Downs, near the ancient Roman camp, and flowing 
between the parishes of Hayes and Bromley, proceeds by 
Lewisham to Deptford, where it becomes navigable for 
lighters and small craft, and falls into the Thames. It was 
also called Deptford Strond, and West Greenwich; an ap- 
pellation that was afterwards solely appropriated to what is 
now called the Lower Town, and is included' in the parish 
of Deptford St. Nicholas — while the Upper Town is in that 
of Deptford St. Paul, which was constituted a distinct parish 
in the year J 730. 

The Manor of Deptford was granted by William the 
Conqueror to Gilbert de Magnimot, who made it the prin- 
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tipal seat of his barony, and erected a castle, which Hasted 
represents as having long since been buried in us own ruins. 
In consequence of Wakelin de Magnimot dying without 
issue, in the year 1 191, the manor devolved to his sister 
and coheiress, Alice, wife of Geoffrey de Say, who granted 
it to the Knights Templars; but his son Geoffrey recovered 
it by giving them the manor of Sadlescombe, in Sussex, in 
exchange. One of his descendants, Geoffrey de Say, in the 
eighth year of Edward the Third, obtained a grant of frfee 
warren, for this and other lordships in his possession; and 
was succeeded, on his death, in the year 1359, by William 
de Say, whose daughter, Elizabeth, succeeded as heiress in 
1382. — She was twice married, bat dying without issue, in 
the year 1402, Sir William Clinton and others, representa- 
tives of William de Say, were found to be her heirs; and 
they sold this manor to Sir John Philip and Alice hirf wife. 
It was afterwards possessed by Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March. After his death William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
succeeded to it, by whose grandson, John Earl of Lincoln, 
it was forfeited to the crown, in consequence of the part he 
took in favour of the House of York, and in whose service 
he was slain. Henry the Seventh accordingly granted this 
manor to Oliver St. John, whose family possessed it during 
three generations. It afterwards reverted to The crown, and 
was sold by order of Parliament in the year 1650, to different 
creditors of the state; the particulars of which sale are 
among the records of the Augmentation Office. On the 
restoration it was resumed by, and is still vested in, the 
crown. 

The Manor House of Deptford, with its contiguous estate, 
having obtained the name of Sayes Court, from the family 
of the Sayes, who bad long been the possessors of it, was 
granted, about the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, to 
Sir Richard Browne; and the site of it, with sixty acres of 
land, was confirmed to his grandson by parliament, when 
the Manor of Deptford was sold in the year 1650. It im- 
mediately after became the residence of John Evelyn, Esq; 
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the well known author of the Sylva, who had married the 
heiress of that possessor. To Mr. Evelyn Charles the Second 
granted a new lease of Sayes Court, in the year 1663, with 
all its appurtenances in Deptford, for the term of ninety- 
nine years, at a reserved annual rent of twenty-two shillings 
and sixpence. Here he delighted to pass his time; and 
what rational uncorrupted mind will not allow it to be a 
most delightful, as it was a most innocent as well as use- 
ful employment, in studying every branch of the practical 
part of gardening, the culture of trees, and the propagation 
of timber. The admirable work which he wrote on that 
subject is now to be found in every library, and will ever 
continue to rank his name among the scientific writers of 
his age and country. 

His gardens at this place were visited by his most eminent 
contemporaries, and were considered as deserving the highest 
admiration. In the life of Lord Keeper Guildford, they 
are described as most bocaresque; being, as it were, an 
exemplar to his book of Forest Trees. A severe frost, in 
the winter of 1683, destroyed a large portion of their 
beauty ; and we wish that we were not historically obliged 
to relate a more irrecoverable destruction by Peter the Great, 
to whom Mr. Evelyn had generously lent his house and 
grounds, while that sovereign was acquiring a knowledge of 
naval architecture in the adjoining dock-yard, in the year 
1998. Though the pursuits of the royal Muscovite were 
not congenial to those of the author of Sylva, it was 
something worse than mere ingratitude, to pay so little 
attention to the taste and favourite spot of a gentleman, 
who had resigned such an house, and all its interesting cir- 
cumstances, for his accommodation. 

In a later edition of the Sylva, published in the year 
1704, Mr. Evelyn speaks, with a proud boast, of " an im- 
pregnable hedge," as he calls it, " of holly, four hundred 
feet in length, nine feet high, and five in diameter ; which," 
continues he, " I can still shew in my now ruined garden at 
Sayes Court, (thanks to the Czar of Muscovy,) at any time 
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of the year, glittering with its armed and varnished leaves; 
the taller standards, at orderly distances, blushing with their 
natural coral. It mocks the rudest assaults of the weather, 
beasts or hedge-breakers : — Et ilium memo impune laceadt? 
Such a testimony on the state of the hedge at this period, 
completely overturns the traditionary story, which has been 
confidently related, and generally believed, that the Czar 
Peter found great recreation in being wheeled through 
this hedge in a barrow. If, however, Peter the Great had 
such a disposition to hedge-breaking, he must have found 
one of a very different contexture from that, of which we 
have given a description in the very words of the planter 
of it. 

Mr. Evelyn died in the year 1706; when the house and 
gardens became entirely neglected, and there is now no 
trace of them, but some small part of the garden walls. 
The present Workhouse was greeted on the site of the 
former in the year 1629: but the estate, which includes the 
site of the Victualling House and of Dudman's Dockyard, 
is still vested in the Evelyns ; it having been granted by 
George the First, in the year 1726, to the Earl of Godol- 
phin and others, in trust for Sir John Evelyn, Bart. ; whose 
surviving grandson, Sir Frederic Evelyn, Bart, of Wooton, 
in the county of Surry, is the present owner. 

It is recorded in the register of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
that a very destructive fire took place at Deptford, in the 
year 1652; and nineteen years afterwards, the Lower Town 
was inundated by a great flood, which rose to the height of 
ten feet in the streets near the river ; so that the inhabitants 
were obliged to take refuge in the Upper Town, by the 
assistance of boats. The adjoining marshes were also over- 
flowed at the -same time, when a great number of sheep, 
oxen, cotfs, &c. were destroyed. It is mentioned by Hoi- 
linshed, in his Chronicle, that in the year 1553, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat lay a day and night, with his army, at Dept- 
ford. 

The Royal Dock, or, as it is generally denominated, the 
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King's Yard, and to which Deptford principally owes, it* 
local importance and acquired prosperity, was established by 
Henry the Eighth, at the commencement of his reign; but 
since that period it has received great additions and improve- 
ments. Its very interesting concerns are under the imme- 
diate contrpul and inspection of the Navy Board. The re- 
sident officers are, a clerk of the checque, a storekeeper, a 
roaster shipwright, and his assistants; a clerk of the survey, 
a master attendant, a surgeon, and various inferior officers. 
The number of artificers and labourers employed in the 
Dock-yard amount to upwards of fifteen hundred. In time 
of pe*oe they, of course, suffer considerable reduction. 

The Yard contains about thirty-one acres, which are 
occupied by every kind of building necessary for its esta* 
blishment. It has two wet docks, a double and a single 
one; three slips for men of war, a bason, two mast-ponds, 
a model loft, ma$t-houses, a large smith's shop, with about 
twenty forges fpr anchors, sheds, &c. — The Old Store 
House is a quadrangular pile, and appears originally to have 
consisted of nothing more than the northern range of it ; 
where, on what was formerly the front of the building, is 
the dale 1513, together with the initials H. B. in a cypher, 
and the letters A. X. for Anno Christi. The buildings on 
the east, we*t, and south sides of the quadrangle have been 
erected at different times; and a double front, towards the 
north, was added in 1721. Another Storehouse, parallel u> 
that already described, and of the same length, with the 
addition of sail and rigging lofts, was completed within these 
few years. There is alpo an extended range pf smaller store- 
houses, wbiqh was built, under the direction of Sir Charles 
Middletop, about the year 1770. The other buildings con* 
aist of various workshops, and houses fpr the officers. The 
vessel seen in the View, lying at anchor opposite to the 
Yard, is the Sheer Hulk, a curious machine for hoisting 
masts. 

On the fourth of April, 1531, Queen Elizabeth visited the 
renowned Admiral Drake, whom Lloyd, in his State Wpr- 

33 
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thies, expressively describes as, " among the first of fbost 
who put a sca-girdie about the world," at Deptford ; and r 
having dined with him on board his ship, conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood, and gave him the world in 
a skip for his arms. His vessel was afterwards laid up in 
this yard by the Queen's order, on account of the extraor- 
dinary navigation in which it had been employed; and r 
after having remained here for many years, was at length 
broken up ; when part of the timbers was formed into an 
elbow c/iair, which was presented as a flattering curiosity 
to the University of Oxford. 

On the north 9wle of the King's Yard, and close to the 
river, i» the Victualling Office, which is sometimes called 
the Red House, from its being placed on the site of a large 
range of storehouses, built with red bricks, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in the year 1639, with all the store* which 
they contained. It was afterwards rebuilt, and included in 
the grant of Sayes Court to Sir John Evelyn, in 172&; and 
was then described as being eight hundred and seventy feet 
in lengthy and thirty-five feet in breadth, containing one 
hundred warehouses. They were for some time rented by 
the East India Company; but being repurchased of the 
Evelyn family by the Crown, a new Victualling House was 
erected on the spot in 1745, to replace the old Victualling 
Office on Tower Hill, the lease of which was then nearly 
terminated. The new building also suffered the same mis- 
fortune as that which had preceded it; and was consumed 
by fire, in 1749* with a large quantity of stores and pro- 
visions. The vast pile which forms the present Victualling 
Office has been since erected, at different periods, and 
comprehends every krml of building required for the impor- 
tant object of victualling the navy. It not only contains 
storehouses of every necessary kind, as well a* dwelling- 
houses for different officers employed in the establishment, 
but a windmill for grinding corn, spacious granaries, bake- 
houses for making biscuit, a very extensive cooperage and 
brewhouse, with large houses for slaughtering cattle, and 
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trtbere for curing the different provisions with which ships 
are victualled. 

There are also two large private docks, for sbip-bjuildiog, 
at Deptford, where ships, for the service of the East India 
company, are built ; and whence men of war, of aev.eat.y- 
four guns, have been launched. One of them, which he* 
longs to Sir Frederick Evelyn, is described in the grant to 
his predecessor, as having a great depth of water, and being 
the best private dock on the riven 

It appears, from documents in the Land Revenue Office, 
as stated by Mr. Lysons, that, " During Cromwell's usurpa- 
tion, a scheme was proposed, by Sir Nicholas Crispe, for 
making a mole at Deptford, for the harbour of two hun- 
dred sail of ships and upwards, to ride in seventeen or 
eighteen feet water, without cable or anchor. The demesne 
lands of the manor, being about two hundred acres, now 
lying in the parish of St. Paul, were purchased for that 
purpose, at the price of six thousand pounds; and a con- 
siderable sum of money was expended in erecting store- 
houses, and setting up a sluice. After the Restoration, Sir 
^Nicholas Crispe, joining with the Duke of Onuond, the 
Earl of Bath, .and others, who w^ere embarked with him in 
the undertaking, jietitioned Charles the Second to grant 
them the land, so purchased, in fee farm; and it was stated 
in the petition, .that Sir Nicholas had formed this project 
principally with a view of ingratiating himself with the 
ruling powers, that he -might the better watch a favourable 
opportunity of bringing about his Majesty's restoration." 

Deptford contains two parish churches, the more ancient 
of which is, with a natural appropriation, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of sea-faring men : the other is 
dedicated to St. Paul. The former was rebuilt in the year 
1697, except the old tower, composed of flint and stone, 
which was suffered to remain. It consists of a chancel, a 
nave, and two aisles. It contains several monuments and 
sepulchral inscriptions, which perpetuate the memory of 
several persons who had rendered themselves known an4 
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respected in their day. Against the north wall of the chan- 
cel, and within the recess of the altar, is the monument of 
Captain Edward Fenton, who accompanied Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher in his second and third voyages ; and had himself the 
command of an expedition for the discovery of a north-west 
passage, daring which he defeated a Spanish squadron, and 
sunk the Vice- Admiral's ship. He also displayed his valour 
jn the engagement with the Spanish Armada, when he was 
captain to the renowned admiral who led the British navy to 
victory on that glorious occasion. This distinguished officer 
died in the year 1603. Near the former is a tablet inscribed 
to the Honourable Henry Roger Boyle, eldest son of Richard, 
Earl of Corke, who died, while he was at school, in Dept- 
ford, in the year 1615. A neat mural monument is erected 
to the memory of George Shelvocke, Esq. a former secretary 
of the general post-office, and Fellow of the Royal Society; 
who, at a very early period of his life, attended his father in 
a voyage round the world. He died on the twelfth of March, 
1 760, and lies buried with his father. The tomb of the latter, 
Captain George Shelvocke, is near the east end of the chan- 
nel, on the outside. He was bred to the sea service under 
the brave Admiral Benbow. In the year 17 J 9, and the three 
succeeding years, he circumnavigated the world, and, in 
the language of the sepulchral inscription, ?' most won- 
derfully, and to the great loss of the Spaniards ; though, in 
the midst of it, he had the misfortune to suffer shipwreck 
upon the island of Juan Fernandez/ 1 He published a Nar- 
rative of his Voyage, in the year 1726, in one volume oc- 
tavo ; and a later edition was given to the world, by his son, 
who was one v of the compilers of the Universal History. 
This circumnavigator died in November, 1742, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. Against the east wall, to the north 
of the altar recess, is the monument of Peter Pett, Esq. a 
master shipwright, in the royal dock yard, whose family 
were eminently distinguished for the genius they displayed 
in the science of shipbuilding. This gentleman is recorded 
by his inscription to have been the inventor of that useful 
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•hip of war denominated a frigate. He died, in July, 1652, 
at the age of sixty. On the opposite wall is a mural mo- 
nument, with a long inscription, to perpetuate the memory 
of Sir Richard Browne, Knight, of Sayes Court. The 
marble records him to have been Governor of the United 
Netherlands; and was afterwards, by Queen Elizabeth, 
made Clerk of the board of Green Cloth, in which honour- 
able office he continued, in the succeeding reign, till his 
death, which happened in May, 1604, at the age of sixty- 
five years. The same monument sanctifies the memory of 
Christopher Browne, Esq. the only son of Sir Richard, who 
died in March, 1615, at the age of seventy; and of Sir 
Richard Browne, Knight and Bart, the -only son of Sir 
Christopher. The last Sir Richard was a gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to Charles the First, and ambassador at the 
court of France, from the commencement of the Civil War, 
till the Restoration. He was afterwards Clerk of the Coun- 
cil to Charles the Second, and died at the age of seventy- 
eight, in February, 1682-3. Among the other monuments 
and inscriptions of this church there is a slab, in the pave- 
jnent of the north aisle, which points out the burying-place 
of Mr. John Benbow, eldest son of the gallant Admiral; who 
died in November, 1708, at the age of twenty-seven years. 
This gentleman wrote a considerable work under the title of 
" A Complete Account of the South part of the Island of 
Madagascar," on which he was shipwrecked, while a mate 
on board the Degrave East Indiaman, in 1702; and ob- 
liged, as his biographer relates, " to live with, and after the 
manner of the Indians." The particulars of his life form an 
interesting article in the Biographia Britannica. Whether 
the account of Madagascar was ever printed we cannot 
ascertain; but be that as it may, it certainly was never 
published. It appears also, from the register of this parish, 
that it gave birth to a man remarkable in his day, and whose 
name is connected with the naval power of his country. It 
records the baptism of Phineas Pett, sbip-b«iWer to their 
Majesties James the First and Charles the First. The twelfth 
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volume s>f the Archseologia contains some very interesting; 
extracts from a manuscript narrative of his life. Among 
other proofs of his high professional character he built a 
ship of war, named The Sovereign of the Seas, the largest 
which had then been seen in England. It is described as 
having been pierced for one hundred and sixty guns. He 
was born in 1570, and was buried at Chatham on the six- 
teenth of August, 1647. 

St. Paul's church is one of the new churches erected in 
pursuance of an act of parliament, passed in the ninth and 
tenth years of Queen Anne, for the purpose of erecting fifty 
new parochial edifices in London and its vicinity; but was 
not opened for public worship till the year 1730. It is an 
handsome stone structure, consisting of a chancel, nave, and 
two aisles, supported by columns of the Corinthian order. 
It has a spire of pleasing proportions, at the west end. The 
pews are all of Dutch oak : and the interior presents a very 
neat appearance. Against the wall, and near the altar, is a 
very elegant mural monument, by Nollekens, erected to the 
memory of James Sayer, Esq. Vice- Admiral of the White; 
who died on the twenty-ninth of October, 1776, aged fifty- 
six years. He was an able and gallant officer, to whom his 
country was greatly indebted for his distinguished conduct 
in the capture of the islands of Tobago, of Senegal, and 
Goree, in the seven years war. He also commanded the 
British naval force off the French coast, at Belle Isle, at the 
time when the succeeding peace with, France was concluded, 
in 1763. There are also two superb monuments to the 
memory of Matthew Finch, Gent, and Mary his daughter. 
The former died in 1745 ; and the latter in 1754. There is 
31 tomb in the church-yard to the memory of Mrs. Margaret 
Hawtree, a celebrated midwife, which attracts notice ; and 
has been frequently mentioned in the collections of monu- 
mental inscriptions, from the equivocal turn of the thought 
and expression : — 

" She was an indulgent mother, and the best of wives; 
She brought into this world more than three .thousand lives." 
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Mr. Ly&ons states, that this parish contains about nineteen 
hundred acres of land; of which about nine hundred are 
marsh and pasture, five hundred arable, and five hundred 
occupied by market-gardeners, who are famed for their aspa- 
ragus and onioiis. 

The Corporation or Society of The Trinity House, was 
originally established in this town. It was commonly called 
Trinity House of Deptford Stroud, and was erected in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. It first contained twenty-one 
houses; but being pulled down and rebuilt in 1788, the 
number was increased to twenty-five. It is situated near 
the church. The other, which is called Trinity Hospital, 
is in Church Street, and was built about tbe end of the 
seventeenth century. It contains fifty-six apartments ; and 
is a very handsome edifice, in a quadrangular form, with 
large gardens behind it. On the centre of the quadrangle 
is a statue of Captain Maples, who subscribed one thou* 
sand, three hundred pounds towards erecting the building. 
Both these hospitals are appointed to receive decayed pilots 
and masters of ships, or their widows. The allowance to 
the single men and widows, is about eighteen pounds ; and 
to the married men, about twenty-eight pounds per annum. 
The ancient hall, in which the elder brethren of the Trinity 
House used to assemble for the transaction of their official 
concerns, was pulled down about the year 1787, on the 
erection of a very elegant structure for that purpose on 
Tower Hill; a very particular account of which is given in 
another part of this work. 

It may not be unworthy of attention to mention, that, 
among the public charities in this place, the principal dona- 
tion appears to have been the sum of two hundred pounds, 
bequeathed to Mr. John Addey, a master builder in the 
King's Yard, in the year lG06, to purchase lands for chari- 
table purposes. With this sum tbe gravel-pit field was 
bought, whose annual rents amount at this time to upwards 
of two hundred and eighty pounds. 

. Deptford can boast among its inhabitants several persons 
of distinguished name and character. The Gun Tavern is 
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supposed to have been the residence of the Earl of Nottioff* 
liam, lord admiral to Queen Elizabeth ; as the arms of that 
nobleman, encircled by the garter, are carved in wood over 
the chimney-piece of a large room in that house. Sir 
Thomas Smith, who was sent ambassador to the court of 
Russia, by James the First, had a magnificent house at 
Dep£ford, which Mr. Lysons states to have been destroyed 
by fire, on the twentieth of January, 1613. Nor have the 
Muses disdained it — Cowley, the poet, made it the place of 
his residence for several years. Here that excellent scholar 
and amiable man pursued his botanical studies at the time 
that he wrote his six books, the particular subject* of which 
were^ herbs, flowers,, and trees. 

Of ancient historical circumstance, this place is not 
pregnant. Hail, indeed, mentions in fats Chronicle, that 
previous to the battle of Blackheath, in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, was a skirmish between Lord Dawbfney's 
army and " certayne archers of the rebelles, whose arrowes, 
as is reported," says the Chronicler, " were in length a full 
yarded 

The inhabitants of Deptford are chiefly employed in the 
Dock-yards, or in occupations connected with the various 
branches of maritime pursuit The number in both parishes, 
as returned under the act of 1800, was 17,548: of these, 
8,537 were males, and 9,011 were females. The number of 
houses then was 3,139. But this place has shared with the 
other vicinities of the metropolis, in the general agmenta- 
tion of buildings. 

Adjoining to Deptford, but in the parish of Rotherhithe, 
are the Greenland Docks, where the vessels employed in 
that trade are secured during the winter season, and the car- 
goes warehoused for future sale. Pennant calls it, aptly 
enough, a profitable nuisance, very properly removed to 
a distance from the capital. * The greater of these dpcks is 
supposed, by antiquarians, to have been the mouth of tbe 
famous canal cut by King Canute, in order to avoid the im- 
pediment of London Bridge, and to lay siege, to the capital, 
by bringing his fleet to the west side. 
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GREENWICH. 

Greenwich is a market town, situated on the shore of 
the Thames, in the county of Kent, at the distance of five 
miles from the metropolis. It was called by the Saxons Gre- 
newic, or Grenevic, the green village, or the village on 
the green. 

There are authentic traces of its having been a royal resi- 
dence as early as the year 1300, in the reign of Edward I. 
In 1433, Henry VI. granted the manor of Greenwich to his 
uncle Humphrey; Duke of Gloucester, with the liberty of 
-fortifying and embattling his manor-house, and enclosing a 
park of two hundred acres. The Duke soon after rebuilt 
the palace, and, from its delightful position, named it Pla- 
centia. Henry VII. afterwards enlarged and beautified it, 
and frequently made it the place of his residence. Here 
Henry VIII. was born, and, from a natural partiality to the 
place of his birth, he expended large sums of money in its 
improvement, and made it, according to Lambard, " a 
pleasant, perfect, and princely palace." During the reign 
of that luxurious monarch, it was a principal scene of those 
splendid festivities which distinguished his court. Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth were both born at Greenwich, 
and here that excellent young King, Edward VI. closed bis 
short reign, which promised so much good 10 his country, 
and to mankind. Queen Elizabeth frequently held her 
court at Greenwich, and it was the occasional residence 
of her immediate successors, James and Charles. The 
palace, which had undergone no alteration since its first 
erection, was at length pulled down by order of Charles II. 
with the design of rebuilding it in a style of princely magnifi- 
cence. One wing alone was completed in his reign ; and 
in that which followed, it was appropriated to the noble 
purposes of the most splendid hospital in the world. 

When the Crown resigned this palace to the national use 
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GREENWICH, 

to which it has since been devoted, a reservation was made 
of the Park. This charming spot was enclosed with a brick 
wall by James I. and was laid out by Le Notre, the Repton 
of his day, in the reign of Charles It. It contains one 
hundred and eighty-eight acres, and is chiefly planted with 
elms and Spanish chesnut- trees. The view from the obser- 
vatory possesses variety, beauty, and grandeur. The pro- 
jection of the hill where it is placed is so bold, that the 
e }' e > glancing over the slope, which is lost in its abrupt- 
ness, falls at once upon the different masses of wood 
below it: These, with the intervening glades, enlivened 
by deer, form the foreground of the landscape. The 
noble structure of the hospital appears beyond it, the two 
fine bends of the river producing the enriched serpentine 
that forms the Isle of Dogs, succeed, and the magnificence 
of the metropolis closes the prospect. 

The Ranger's Lodge was began by Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I. who called it the House of Delight; but 
it was finished by Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I, 
by Inigo Jones. Her name appears on the front, with the 
date of 1635. This building has lately been incorporated with 
the hospital, and is applied to the purposes of the school 
for the education of naval children, and which is now con- 
ducted upon a new and enlarged system. Its front is ex- 
tended by colonnades and additional buildings. The Observa- 
tory was founded by Charles II. on the site of an old tower, 
built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. It is called Flam-. 
stead-house, in compliment to the learned gentleman who 
originally suggested the establishment, and was the first 
royal astronomer. It is furnished with a most superb appa- 
ratus for astronomical observations, and is the point from 
which the longitude is calculated by all British navigators. 
It is subject to the inspection of the Royal Society. 

The Parish Church is a very handsome stone structure, 
dedicated to St. Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
according to traditionary history, was slain by the Danes, 
in the year 1012, on the spot where the church now stands, 
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tt was erected by the commissioners for erecting fifty new 
churches, under an act of Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Anne, after a design of Mr. James, a native of the place, 
who was also the architect of the parish church of St. 
George's, Hanover-square, and the beautiful dilapidated 
seat of the late Sir Gregory Page, on Blackheath. 

Greenwich Hospital, an establishment whose grandeur 
is so peculiarly adapted to a nation renowned for its naval 
glory, was founded by King William and Queen Mary, as 
an asylum for seamen of the royal navy, whom age or 
wounds have disabled from continuing in the service of 
their country, as well as for the maintenance of the widows, 
and education of the children of those who have been slain 
in battle. 

It was on the proposition of that great architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, that the unfinished palace of Charles II. 
was appropriated to this great national object ; and in the 
year ifiJH, trustees were appointed to carry the design into 
execution. In the following year, King William, Queen: 
Mary being dead, granted a charter of foundation, with 
statutes for the management of it. The first stone of the 
new building was laid on the 3d of June, 1696, under the 
direction of Sir Christopher Wren, who, with a genuine 
patriotic spirit, contributed his superior skill and constant 
attention to the progress of it, without any other reward 
than the satisfaction hfe enjoyed from advancing a work that 
promised so much advantage and honour to his country. 

It consists of four distinct piles of building, distinguished 
by the mimes of King Charles, Queen Anne, King William, 
and Queen Mary. The two first are those nearest the river ; 
and in the front of them, towards the river, is a terrace, 
eight hundred and seventy-five feet in length. Between 
them and King William and Queen Mary's buildings is the 
grand square, two hundred and seventy-three feet in breadth. 
In the centre is a statue of King George II. by Rysbrack, 
formed out of a single block of white marble, which weighed 
eleven tons, and was taken from the French by Admiral Sir 
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George Rooke. On the pedestal is a Latin inscription, by Mr. 
Stanyan, author of an history of Greece. It was presented 
to the hospital by Sir John Jennings, at that time governor 
pf it. 

King Charles's building stands on the west side of the 
great square. The eastern side of it, in which that mo- 
narch resided, is of Portland stone, and was erected in 
1664, by Webb, from a design of his father-in-law, Inigo 
Jones. In the centre of the east front is a portico, supported 
by four Corinthian columns, and at each end is a pavillion, 
formed by four columns of the same order, surmounted by 
an attic, with a bailustrade, See. It contains fourteen wards, 
in which are three hundred and one beds. 

Queen Anne's building, on the opposite side, corresponds 
with that of King Charles. It contains several of the offi- 
cers' apartments, and twenty-four wards, in which are four 
hundred and thirty-seven beds. 

In the north front of both these buildings, the pediment is 
supported by two ranges of coupled Corinthian columns ; 
and the same order is continued in pilasters along the build- 
ing. In the centre of each part, between these ranges of 
Corinthian columns, is a door of the Doric order, with a 
tablet and pediment. Within the height of these 'lofty 
columns are two series of windows, enlightening two floors : 
over these the entablature supports a regular attic course; 
and the whole is crowned with a bailustrade. 

To the south of these are the other piles of building, with 
a colonnade adjoining to each. These colonnades are one 
hundred and fifteen feet asunder, and are composed of three 
hundred duplicated columns, and pilasters of Portland stone, 
twenty feet high, with an entablature supporting a bailu- 
strade. They are, each of them, three hundred and forty- 
seven feet long, having a return pavilion at the end, seventy 
•feet in length. 

Of the two south buildings, that on the east side is Queen 
Mary's, which contains the chapel ; the interior whereof 
and the roof having been destroyed by fire, on the 2d of 
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January, 1779, it has been restored, after designs of Stuart, 
the celebrated publisher of the Antiquities of Athens, and 
is now unrivalled as an example of architectural elegance in 
this or any other part of the world. 

The vestibule of the chapel is octangular, in which are 
four, niches, containing statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Meekness, in artificial stone* From this vestibule there is 
an ascent, by a flight of fourteen steps, to the chapel, which 
is one hundred and eleven feet long, and fifty-two broad. 
Over the portal is the following inscription : — " Let them 
give thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed, and delivered 
from the hand of the enemy. 19 — Psalm 107. The portal 
consists of an architrave, frieze and cornice of statuary mar* 
ble, the jambs of which are twelve feet high, in one piece, 
and enriched with sculpture. The frieze consists of the 
figures of two angels, with festoons, supporting the sacred 
teri tings, on the leaves of which is inscribed the following 
portion of scripture : — " The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ/ 9 — The large folding 
doors are of mahogany, highly enriched; the whole forming 
a most admirable composition. Within this entrance is a 
portico of six fluted marble columns, fifteen feet high, of the 
Ionic order. They support the organ gallery, and are 
crowned with an enriched entablature and ballustrade. In 
the front of the gallery is a basso relievo, representing 
angels striking the harp ; and on the lateral pedestals, 
trophies of musical instruments. On each side of the organ 
are four grand columns ; their shafts of Scagltola, and their 
capitals and vases of statuary marble. At the opposite end 
of the chapel are four others of the same kind, which support 
the ceiling and roof. These columns are of the Corinthian 
order, and, with their pedestals, are twenty-eight feet high. 

On the sides of the chapel are two galleries, in which are 
pews for the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, the Officers, 
and their families ; and the whole, both above and below, is 
decorated and enriched with a profusion of ornaments, in 
the genuine taste of classic architecture. 
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ever, of British taste, the age of ceiling painting is passed 
away; and if these heathen Gods, sham windows, and 
painted key-holes were consigned to oblivion, sky-lights 
might be introduced in the vault of this magnificent apart- 
ment, aad the walls adorned with those naval victories to 
which so many of the veterans who inhabit this splendid 
asylum, have contributed. The number of wards in this 
building is eleven, containing five hundred and fifty-one beds. 

King William's building, and that of Queen Mary, are each 
surmounted by a dome, the tambour of which is formed by 
a circle of duplicated columns of the Corinthian order, with 
four projecting groups of columns at the quoins. The 
attic above is a circle without breaks, covered with the dome, 
and terminated by a turret. 

King Charles's building contains the apartments of the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and the Council-Room. In 
the latter are the following portraits: — George II. by 
Shackleton ; King William and Queen Mary, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller; Edward, first Earl of Sandwich, by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Lord Viscount Torrington, by Davison ; Robert 
Osbolston, Esq. by Dugard ; Admiral Sir John Jennings, by 
Richardson; Captain Clements, by Greenhill; John, late 
Earl of Sandwich, by Gainsborough; and the head of John 
Worley, an old man, who was the first pensioner admitted 
into this hospital. 

This splendid establishment was at first confined to sea* 
men in the King's service, but a duty of six-pence per month 
having been charged in 1712, upon every mariner, whether 
in the King's or the Merchant's service, for the support of it, 
its benefits were extended to merchant-seamen, wounded in 
defending or taking any ship, or in fighting against a pirate. 
The other revenues of the hospital arise from the profits of 
Greenwich-market, given by the Earl of Romney, in 1700; 
the profits of the North and South Foreland light-houses ; 
six thousand pounds out of the duty on coals : the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Derwentwater, and other property 
which has been bequeathed to it. 
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The principal officers are a Governor, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, four Captains, eight Lieutenants, a Treasurer, Secretary, 
Auditor, two Chaplains, a Physician, Surgeon, &c. 

The number of pensioners is two thousand three hundred 
and fifty : they are provided with clothes, diet, and lodging, 
and have an allowance called tobacco-money, which, to the 
boatswains is two shillings and sixpence ; to the boatswain's- 
mates, one shilling and six-pence ; and to the seamen, one 
shilling per week. There are also one hundred and fifty 
nurses, who are widows of seamen. 

In 1763 a very spacious building was erected for an infir* 
mary, for the sick pensioners, with every necessary accom- 
modation. 

The school-house was erected in 1783, with dormitories, 
fcc. The school-room is one hundred feet long, and twenty- 
five feet broad, and capable of containing two hundred 
boys. They are carefully educated, and, after a certain 
period, are bound apprentices to the sea service. The ex- 
penses of this school are paid from the money received by 
showing the chapel, &c. and some other incidental funds, 
which have proved more than adequate to this most useful 
and beneficent purpose. 

Such is Greenwich Hospital, which may be considered a* 
forming a part of the naval glory of the British empive* 
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MAST HOUSE, 

IN THE DOCK, AT BLACK WALL, FORMERLY PBRRy's. 

This place, which is an hamlet at the eastern extremity 
of Stepney parish, appears to have possessed dock-yards at 
a very distant period. When Strype wrote his Circuit 
Walk, they belonged to Sir Henry Johnson, of Treston 
Hall, in Suffolk, and one of the representatives in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Aldborough. He died in 1683, 
and " left various charities, particularly an almshouse for 
the poor ship carpenters, at Black wall." 

In I789> Mr. Perry enlarged the premises, and made a 
new dock, called Brunswick dock, which is capable of re- 
ceiving twenty-eight East Indiamen, and from fifty to sixty 
vessels of smaller burthen. It contains, with the embank- 
ment and adjoining yard, nineteen superficial acres. A 
part of the premises have lately come into the possession of 
the East India Dock Company, in which the Mast House 
is erected. It is one hundred and twenty feet in height; 
from which construction the greatest advantages have been 
derived; many lives having been lost in the dangerous ope- 
ration of raising these massive timbers, by the old method 
of doing it at the docks, besides the injury done to the 
ships. The first experiment was made on the Lord Macart- 
ney East Indiaman. on the 25th of October, 1791* Her 
whole suit of masts and bowsprit, was raised and fixed in 
three hours and forty minutes, an operation which used to 
occupy two days, by half the number of men usually em- 
ployed. ' # : 

During the late war, the cavalry which were sent to the 
continent, embarked at Mr. Perry's dock. Such were the 
accommodations for this service, that an embarkation, which 
usually occupied three days, has been compleated at this 
place in as many hours. 
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MAST HOUSE, BLACKWALL DOCK. 

Strype mentions an horse belonging to Sir Henry John- 
son, which had worked thirty-four years in this yard, and 
had acquired no common sagacity in the course of his long 
service; for when the bell rung for the workmen to leave off, 
or go to dinner, the animal refused to take another step. 

Black wall is supposed, by some etymologists, to derive its 
name from its mural embankment being covered with black 
shrubs, similar to those which grow on Blackheath. Others 
consider it to have been a corruption of Bleak-wall, from 
its exposed situation. 
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SHOOTER'S HILL. 

FROM WOOLWICH REACH. 

Shooter's Hill, whose summit affords such a magnificent 
perspective, is situate on the south side of Woolwich com- 
mon, and is mentioned as a scene of splendid festivities by 
antiquarian writers. It has also been represented as the 
frequent haunt of robbers; and Philipott, who wjrote in 
the early part of the reign of James the First, complains, in 
his ViUate Cantitsm, that they appear to have a prescrip- 
tive right to rob there. At so early a period as the reign of 
Richard the Second, measures were taken for improving the 
highway on this hill; for in the sixth year of that king a 
royal order was issued, to " cut down the woods on each 
side of the road at Shet erf's Held, in the road from London 
to Rochester, which was become very dangerous to travel- 
lers, in compliance with the statute of Edward the First, 
for widening roads, where there were woods which afforded 
shelter for thieves."— These regulations do not, however, 
appear to have been attended with the desired effect; and it 
was not till the year 1739, that any very material improve- 
ment wu made ; when a road of greater breadth was laid 
out, under an act of parliament — But its present compara- 
tive security' is, probably, more owing to the increased 
population of the place itself and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

• Among other festivities which were displayed on this 
beautiful spot in former times, we have the record of one, 
which we doubt not is correctly described, in a very parti* 
cular and minute account, published in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, by one, who probably derived his in- 
formation from preceding authorities. It is related, that on 
May-day, 1511, Henry VIII. and his Queen Catherine, 
proceeded in great state from Greenwich, a favourite resi- 
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dence of that monarch, to Shooter's Hill, where they were 
received by two hundred archers, clad in green, with a cap- 
tain at their head, personating Robin Hood.—" He first 
shewed the king the skill of his archers in their exquisite 
shooting; and thep, leading (he !*$es iptQ the wood, gave 
them a fine entertainment of venison and wine, in green 
arbours, and booths *don*ed with fin* pegepett, apd all the 
efforts of romaptip gallantry, whieh were then usually prapr 
fred in that luxurious court* In thU reiga there w« * 
Beacon erected h^re, as appears from s?w§el entries, i* 4* 
phprchwardens' accounts pf Eltbam, of smut pai& "for 
watchinge the Beacon on Shutter's Hill," 

The prospects from thi* elevated spot we *e*y fh*> **4 
possess a contrasted variety vyhi^h is seldpm *eea. Te the 
north the view comprehends a hold meapder pf ife* Theme* 
of gr^at length with the navigation n bich its flawing or 
ebbing tides conduct to the metropolis, qr beer to the see; 
while the eye, glancing over the bapptifel* felling soenety 
below, looks on to the distant uplands pf Em** Hertford, 
shire, and Middlesex, and seppse* op the megaifieeace of the 
metropolis, To the vrnth the prospect is altogether mil 
with an intermixture pf that elegepee wbiefc if «een in the 
surrounding domains pf those, whoso opulence puabta then 
to improve apd beautify, and wheat te*te qeeliies them te 
do it with the best effect. 

At a small distance ff pm the rpftd pver Shooter's HiU> en 
the south side, is an high urippgufer tower, pf briefe, rising, 
to ell appearance from a wood ; hy whiph pjrcumstftnee the 
effect is heightened, and the object, in a picturesque yip? 
pt lepst, is rendered mere importapt. It is a fcin4 of l#pd- 
merk, and seen *t a greet distance. It we* built, as appear* 
from an inscription oyer the entrance, to commemorate As 
Achievement* of the late gallant officer, Sir WUlmm J*me% 
Bart, during his commend of the Epst India Compwy'i 
murine forces in the Indian seas; and, in ft pattimder 
manner, to record the conquest of the cprtle of Severn* 
droog, op the popet pf Malabar, whieh fell to hi* superior 
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tfctout and able eondtfet, on the 2d day of April, 1755. It 
ttmsists of three {toots : in the lower of them are various 
Indian weapons, armour. See. brought as trophies from 
Setemdroog castle; the upper stories ate finished with ap- 
propriate elegance : the ceiling of die first displays a series 
ti tiews in six compartments* of the relative situation of the 
fleet and fortress on the day of the assault, when Severn^ 
4roog was stormed and taken. Hie stimmit is embattled, 
and has turrets at the angles. The prospect from this build- 
ing embraces a very rich, extensive, and various range, com- 
prehending a large portion of Kent, Essex, and Surrey, with 
tile Thames and its navigation, the metropolis and its dis- 
tant splendour. This tower was erected by Lady James, as 
a widowed testimony of affection to Sir Wiiliqm James, who 
traited all the virtues necessary to the perfection of do- 
mestic happiness, with the heroic bravery which distil 
guished his public life. It is situate in grounds of Park- 
place Farm,near Eltham, which descended to their grandson, 
the present Lord Rancliff, who is the actual possessor of it. 

Charlton House is an object which cannot be passed by 
unnoticed, when Shooter's Hill is to be historically de* 
scribed : it is the residence of Lady Wilson, and is a good 
specimen of the style of building, which prevailed about the 
time of James the First ; though some considerable altera- 
tions were made in it by Sir William Ducie, about the year 
1659. It forms an oblong square, with projections at the 
end of each front, which are crowned by turrets, and the 
whole wall of the building finishes with an open balustrade. 
The centre aho projects, and the entrance is decorated with 
Corinthian columns, whose bases are fancifully enriched 
with sculptures, representing lion's heads. In the window 
above are the arms of the Ducie family, blended with those 
of its collateral branches. The Saloon is replete with deco- 
ration, and the ceiling retains its original state, as it was 
finished by Sir Adam Newton, and exhibits the royal arms, 
with ostrich feathers, fee. The chimney-piece is of the same 
age ; on one side of which is the statue of Vulcan in alabas- 
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ter; and on the other his ill-mated consort, die Queen of 
Beauty. In a room adjoining to the saloon is a chimney- 
piece of black marble, so exquisitely polished, that Lord 
Downe is said to have seen in it a robbery committed on 
Blackheath : the traditional spirit proceeds a little further, 
and adds, that he accordingly sent out his servants, who 
apprehended the thieves. Mr. Lyssons states this tradition, 
in the way in which we have related it. Bpt Doctor Plot, 
who mentions it, goes a little farther, and lays the scene of 
the robbery on Shooter's Hill* 

The gallery, on the north side of the house, was also fitted 
up by Sir Adam Newton, and is seventy feet six inches in 
length, by sixteen feet six inches in breadth. It contains 
the portraits of Henry Prince of Wales, and of Doctor 
Thomas Wilson, secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth : there 
is also a large collection of natural history made by Lady 
Wilson; and among the fossils are a great variety of those 
found in the parish itself. The park and pleasure grounds 
comprise about seventy acres, and include some very 
pleasing scenery. An aged row of cypress trees gives a 
peculiar solemnity to the court-yard of the mansion. 

Charlton was created a market-town, by a grant of Henry 
the Third, it being then the property of the monks of Ber* 
mondsey, and it seems to have retained that privilege till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when it resumed 
the village character which it now possesses. Its various 
proprietors are clearly traced from the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, to the present time. After many successive 
grants it became vested in the crown, in the reign of James 
the First, in 1664 ; when it was' given by that monarch in 
fee to John Earl of Mar, who, about two years afterwards, 
sold it to Sir James Erskine for two thousand pounds; and 
he, in the following year, disposed of it to Sir Adam New* 
ton for four thousand five hundred pounds; the last gentle- 
man erected the manor house, which has been just described. 
His son, Sir Henry, who assumed the name of Puckering, 
alienated it in 1659, to Sir William Ducie, afterwards 
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Knight of the Bath, and Lord Viscount Downe, who died 
there in 1679* It has passed through several families by 
purchase and descent to Dame Jane Wilson, widow of the 
late General Sir Thomas Wilson, Bart, who died in 1798, 
and who is now the full possessor of it. 

The church is dedicated to Saint Luke, and was rebuilt by 
the executors of Sir Adam Newton, who bequeathed a sum 
of money for that purpose, between the years 1630 and 
1640. It consists of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, with 
a square embattled tower. In the windows of the chancel 
and north aisle are the arms, in stained glass, of the Newtons, 
the Puckerings, the Blounts, &c. Among the monuments 
is a very handsome one to the memory of General Richards, 
surveyor-general of the ordnance to George the First. 
There is a plain monument^) memorial, in black and white 
marble, by Nicholas Stone, in commemoration of Sir Adam 
Newton, Bart, and Catherine his wife, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir John Puckering. The former was tutor to the 
illustrious Henry Prince of Wales; and, after his death, 
passed the chief part of his time .in retirement at Charlton, 
where he translated the four first booker of Father Paul's 
History of the Council of Trent; and also the discourse of 
King James against Conrade Vorstius. He died in the year 
16£9. — Among the monuments in the church yard is that of 
James Craggs, Esq. one of the post-masters-general to 
George the First, and father of the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary of State, whose superior virtues and unblemished 
character has been immortalized by Pope, in the epitaph, 
which delights every virtuous reader of it in Westminster 
Abbey. 

At a small distance from the church, on the east side, is 
an elegant villa built, about sixteen years ago, by the Earl 
of Cholmondeley, in a situation of much picturesque beauty. 
It stands at the west end of Hanging Wood, near a chalkpit, 
in which extraneous fossils are frequently found. Through 
the wood is a pleasant walk to Woolwich, and at the farther 
end is a very large and steep sand-pit, which, in its upper 
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strata, and fossil riches, has excited the attention, and not 
infrequently rewarded the toil of the naturalist. 

Hating thus given an account of Shooter's Hill, and the 
accessory parts which our present subject connects with it; 
we now proceed to illustrate the engraving that combines 
them, and presents the beautiful picture which they com* 
pose* 

The bold expanse of Woolwich Reach, animated by its 
ever varying and floating scenery, forms the fore part of the 
selected view. Shooter's Hill, rising with a fine and culti- 
vated acclivity, gives a near but elevated distance. The 
intermediate space is filled up by a lavish variety of objects. 
Woolwich presents itself in part on the left. — The Hanging 
Wood is next in succession : a glimmer of splendid Villas 
gives the succeeding feature : and in a short space Severn" 
droog Castle presents itself in its more distant recess* The 
tower of Charlton church, and the manor house with its 
turrets, then diversifies the scene; and the grand machi- 
nery of Russell's flour mill closes the delightful range. — Let 
the representation of it, to which the reader may return his 
eye. display the rest. 
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WOOLWICH. 

Woolwich is a market town in the county of Kent, 
on the banks of the Thames, and at the distance of about 
nine miles from London. The parish is of small extent, 
comprehending not more than seven hundred acres; and of 
these, the larger proportion consists of marsh lands on the 
Essex side of the river, which are said to have belonged to 
the ancient abbey of St. Mary of Graces, near tbe Tower. 
The cause of this territorial disunion of the parish cannot 
bow be satisfactorily ascertained, nor have the conjectural 
efforts of topographical enquirers been attended by any 
settled opinion on the subject. That the river might be 
diverted from its ancient channel by some of those elemen- 
tary causes which have, in other places, produced similar 
effects, is no improbable supposition. In the seventeenth 
year of Edward the Second, a commission of sewers was 
issued for repairing a very great breach, made by the over- 
flowing of the Thames into the marshes between Woolwich 
and Greenwich ; but if this conjectural separation of the 
land was occasioned by an inundation, there is sufficient 
season to conclude that it was of an earlier date. Harris, 
in his History of Kent, relates, that he had seen an old 
manuscript which stated that Woolwich included in its pa- 
rish five hundred acres on the Essex side of the water, with 
a few houses, and a chapel of ease. Hasted, a later historian, 
of the same county, represents it as a probable circum- 
stance, that Haimo, vice-comes or sheriff of Kent, in the 
time of William the Conqueror, being possessed of Wool- 
wich, as well as lands on the other side of the river, pro- 
cured them either by composition or grant from the king, 
to be annexed to his jurisdiction, as part of his county, 
and then incorporated them with it. At high water, the 
Thames is about three quarters of a mile in breadth at this 
place, and the water brackish. As the channel lies about 
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East and West for three miles the tide is strong; and the 
river being free from shoals and sands, and seven or eight 
fathoms deep, the largest ships may at all times ride in 
safety. 

At different periods the name of this town has been 
written Hulwiz, Wolwiche, Wollewic, Wlewic, &c. so 
that its etymology cannot be easily determined, though 
Hasted is of opinion that the first of these denominations 
signifies the dwelling on the creek. The manor of Wool- 
wich, with all the other parts of the parish, is subordinate 
to the royal manor of El t ham : this seems, however, to 
have been a doubtful point till it was settled, by the court of 
exchequer in the year 1702, when the claims of Elthain 
were contested by Richard Bowater, Esq. who had recently 
purchased the manor vf Woolwich, and whose descendants 
have been the successive possessors of it. 

Woolwich was originally a small fishing village, which 
was probably owing to its low situation, and the overflow- 
ings of the river previous to its embankment. All its pos- 
terior consequence is derived from the establishment of a 
royal dock, in the reign of Henry the Eight. Since -that 
period it has obtained, according to Camden, the title of 
" the mother dock of our royal navy." 

The precise time when this dock-yard was first established 
is involved in great uncertainty. It is conjectured by Gib- 
son, Bishop of London, who published an enlarged edition 
of Camden's Britannia, to be the oldest dock in the king- 
dom ; and he seems to have founded his opinion on the 
tradition that the Harry Grace de Dieu, the largest ship 
which had then been built in England was constructed in 
this dock. It is, however, suggested by other writers, that 
this ship might have been built, as others were before that 
time, by contractors at a private dock. Mr. Lysons, to 
whose, topographical labours all enquirers into the history 
of places within a certain distance of the metropolis, are so 
much indebted, seems to be of the latter opinion. Queen 
Elizabeth also honoured this place with her presence at 
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the launching a fine ship, called, by her own name, Eli- 
zabeth. 

It cannot be considered as deviating from our subject to 
give some account of the Harry Grace deDieu, which was 
sixteen hundred and thirty-seven tons burthen* Hayward, 
the dramatic writer, who published a description of her in 
a quaito pamphlet, in the year 1637, about the time she 
was launched, in order to illustrate an engraving of her 
form and appearance, states her length to be an hundred 
and twenty-eight feet, and her breadth forty-eight. She 
had three flush decks, a forecastle, half-deck, quarter-deck, 
and round-house, and carried an hundred and seventy-six 
pieces of ordnance. She had five lanthorns, one of which 
was capable of containing eleven persons standing upright, 
and eleven anchors, the largest of which weighed four thou- 
sand four hundred pounds. A very beautiful engraving of 
this huge vessel is given on a large scale in the late ingc* 
nious Mr. Charnock's laborious work on Marine Architec- 
ture, and in which all the curious ornaments and emblema- 
tical devices which were designed, by Hayward, for her 
decoration, are correctly delineated. 

Since the first establishment of the royal dock, Wool- 
wich, has gradually risen to its present importance; but 
during the last century its advancement was greatly acce- 
lerated by the augmentation of the royal artillery, and its 
being appointed a royal arsenal. The increase of its popu- 
lation, during the period just mentioned, has been in the 
proportion of six to one. 

The dock yard, in consequence of its progressive im- 
provements, is, at this time, five furlongs in length, and 
one in breadth. It includes two dry docks, several slips, 
three mast ponds, a smith's shop with anchor forges, a 
model loft, store-houses of various descriptions, mast-houses, 
sheds for timber, dwellings for the different officers, and 
various other necessary buildings. It is subject to the im- 
mediate inspection of the navy-board; and the resident 
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officers are, a clerk of the cheque, a store-keeper, a master 
shipwright and his assistants, a clerk of the survey, a master 
attendant, and a surgeon, besides those engaged in inferior 
occupations. The number of artificers and labourers now 
employed here is between three and four thousand ; but, in 
time of peace, they do not, in general, exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. Many very fine first, second, and third rate ships, 
as well as frigates, have been built, and are now building, 
in this dock. 

The church is a spacious brick structure, with decorations 
of free stone, and is situated on an eminence overlooking 
the dock yard. It is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and 
consists of a chancel, nave, and ailes ; with a plain square 
tower at the west end. It is one of the fifty churches built 
under the act of Queen Anne, and completed in the year 
1740, at the expence of six thousand five hundred pounds. 
The interior is fitted up in the Grecian style of architecture, 
with galleries on the north, south, and west sides, supported 
by columns of the Ionic order. The sepulchral memorials, 
which are but few, are not of a character to create an in- 
terest by a description of them. The charitable establish- 
ments of this place, which, in every form, character, and 
tendency, are inttresting objects, consist of an alms-houpe 
and two schools. The first is devoted to five poor widows, 
and was founded previous to the year 1662, by Sir Martin 
Bowes, with the annual payment of £7. 12s. Id. to use his 
own language, to " the five poor folk" in his almshouses; 
which annual donation is now raised to twenty-five pounds, 
with coals and other necessary articles. The girl's school 
was built and endowed according to the last will and testa- 
ment of Mrs. Ann Withers, for the instruction of thirty 
poor girls, in reading and needle-work. The other was 
founded, with an appropriate view to the character of the 
place, under the testamentary bequest of Mrs. Mary Wise- 
man, for the educating, cloathing, and apprenticing of six 
poor orphan boys, the sons of shipwrights who had served 
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their apprenticeship in this dock yard. By a subsequent 
augmentation of the funds, eight boys are now receiving 
the advantages of this charity. 

The rope walk is in a very extensive building, of a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, and situated between the dock yard 
and the royal arsenal ; where cables are made of all dimen- 
sions. Several hundred workmen find employment in this 
important manufactory. 

We shall make no apology for interrupting, for a short 
qpace, the description of the civil and military branches of 
the ordnance department, to introduce a brief narrative of 
the very curious, extraordinary, and interesting circum- 
stances which led to the present complete and magnificent 
establishment of it at this place. 

It is well known that the original foundery for brass 
cannon, belonging to government, was in that part of 
Moorfiekto which is now the acite of Finsbury Square, and 
that ks name was attached to the place, long after it was 
removed to Woolwich, in consequence of a part of the 
premises being occupied for many years as a place of public 
worship, by the Rev. John Wesley, the celebrated leader 
of a religious sect so well known by the name of Method- 
ists, and which continued to bear its original appellation. 
At the time that this foundery existed, it then was, as it 
now is, an object of scientific curiosity to be present at the 
operation of casting ordnance : and not only persons en- 
gaged in philosophic pursuits, but those of the higher 
ranks of life, frequently attended the process of running 
the fluid metal into the moulds ; for which purpose conve- 
nient seats or galleries were erected to command a distinct 
view of the furnace. About the year 1716, it was deter- 
mined to recast the unserviceable cannon which had been 
taken from the French in the successive and glorious cam* 
paigns of the Duke of Marlborough, and were then placed 
in the Artillery Ground of the city, which was contiguous 
to the foundery. This circumstance had excited the pub- 
lic attention ; and Andrew Sehaleh, a native of Switzerland* 
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who had visited the principal founderie9 on the continent; 
&c. and happened, in the course of a scientific tour, to 
be in London, was naturally attracted to attend the pro- 
cess, and had been permitted to examine all the prepa- 
rations for it. Colonel Armstrong, the surveyor-general of 
the ordnance, was officially present, when Scbalch, being 
alarmed at some latent dampness which he had observed in 
the moulds, addressed the colonel in the French language, 
and, after explaining his reasons for apprehending that 
an explosion would accompany the casting of the metal, 
warned him to retire. Colonel Armstrong, who at once 
comprehended the importance of Schaich's remarks, and 
finding, on further conversation, that he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the principles of the art, instantly retired 
from the foundery, with his own friends, and as many of 
the company as could be persuaded that there was a proba- 
bility of danger; and they had scarcely arrived at a secure 
distance, when the furnaces' being opened, the metal rushed 
into the moulds, the humidity of which, as had been anti- 
cipated, instantly occasioned a dreadful explosion : the 
water, being converted into steam, by its expansive force, 
caused the liquid ore to dart forth in every direction ; so 
that part of the roof of the building was blown off, aad 
the galleries fell. Most of the workmen were burned in 'a 
dreadful manner, several lives were lost, and many limbs 
fractured. 

In a short time afterwards, Scbalch was informed that an 
advertisement had appeared in the newspapers, by which 
he was evidently designated, inviting him to call on Colonel 
Armstrong, at the Tower, and further stating that the in- 
terview would probably conduce to his advantage. He 
accordingly obeyed the summons, and the result was, the 
offer of a commission to make choice of any spot within 
twelve miles of the metropolis, for the erection of a foun- 
dery, of- which he should have the entire arrangement and 
. soperitrtendanoe. 

Such a proposal was too advantageous for Schalcb to 
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hesitate a moment in accepting, and he at length fixed on 
the warren at Woolwich, as altogether suited to his under- 
taking. Here the new foundery was accordingly erected, 
and the first specimens of ordoance cast under his direction 
were so generally approved, that he was immediately ap- 
pointed master founder, which office he continued to hold 
for the long period of sixty years, when he retired to 
Charlton. He closed his honourable, useful, and prolonged 
life in 1776, at the age of ninety, and his remains were 
interred in the church-yard of Woolwich. As an appro* 
priate memorial of him, some of the largest mortars which 
are now remaining in the arsenal, and were cast under his 
inspection, are inscribed with his name. So unremitted was 
-his attention, and so successfully was his scientific know- 
ledge exerted, that not a single accident happened amidst 
ail the hazardous processes in which he was engaged during 
the long period of his superintendance. It may Itere be 
observed, that the warren, as it was origioally called, which 
Schalch had chosen as the scene of his operatious, derived 
its name from its having actually been a warren of rabbits; 
but that accidental denomination has given way to one more 
suited to, as well as descriptive of, its real character. This 
depot received the title of the Royal Arsenal, by command 
of his present majesty, in a visit with which, in the year 
1805, he honoured Woolwich. 

In time of peace this arsenal is the great depot of naval 
ordnance; and, even at the present moment, when the 
number of ships in commission are beyond all former ex- 
ample, the quantity of every kind of military stores is im- 
mense. Some of the mortars weigh upward of four tons 
and a quarter; while the shells and cannon-shot are scarcely 
to be numbered. The repository, which is of considerable 
extent, contains the military machines for land and sea 
service, with various models of fortifications, &c. 

The arsenal, which occupies a space of nearly sixty acres, 
contains several buildings, among which are the foundery, 
and the late .military academy.. In the former are three 
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furnaces, and a machine for boring cannon. The largest of 
them will melt about seventeen tons of metal at one time. 
The time employed in, boripg a piece of artillery necessarily 
depends on the size of it* A twelve-pounder requires abort 
five days. Near the, foundery are workshops, where the 
ordnance, when they have been proved, are finished for 
service* The brass ordnance alone are cast here, and it 
may not be generally known, that though they have univer- 
sally that denomination, they are formed exclusively of tin 
and copper. This department is under the direction of an 
inspector, a master founder, and an assistant founder. 

The laboratory is an adjacent building, in which the fire- 
works, and cartridges, for the use of the army as well as 
the navy, are made up; and bombs* carcasses, and grana* 
does are charged. It is under the direction of a comp- 
troller, a chief fire master, two assistant fire masters, an 
inspector, and. other subordinate officers. As the cadets 
have been lately removed to an edifice recently erected for 
them, on Woolwich Common, the old military academy is 
unoccupied. The remaining buildings in the arsenal are 
storehouses of various descriptions, workshops, one of 
which, contains a planeing machine worked by a steam en- 
gine, and other offices appropriated to different uses. The 
principal officers in the arsenal are, a clerk' of the cheque, 
a clerk of survey, a store-keeper, &c. The number of its 
artificers, labourers, and boys, amounts to about three 
thousand, besides the convicts belonging to one of the 
hulks, which is stationed on the river, opposite the arsenal; 
the other hulk lies before the dock yard. The convicts, to 
the amouut of about nine hundred, are generally employed 
in driving piles and other laborious occupations. 

The Royal Military Academy, though a building had 
been erected for it in the year 1719, was not absolutely 
settled till 1741, when his majesty George the Second was 
pleased, by warrants, in the course of that year, to direct 
the founding an academy, as it was therein expressed, " for 
instructing persons belonging to the military part of the 
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ordnance, in die several branches of the mathematics, for- 
tification, &c. proper to qualify diem for the service of the 
artillery, and the office of engineers." Great improvements 
have, however, been since made in this establishment, to 
which the superior abilities of its mathematical professors 
have eminently contributed. The learned Doctor Der- 
ham was the first of them, though his appointment was 
prior to the final arrangement of the institution. To him 
the celebrated Simpson, (of whom we shall give some 
account,) succeeded, in 1743. The present professor is 
Doctor Hutton, whose high reputation and venerable cha- 
racter can receive no addition from any praise this page 
can offer him. As the number of cadets encreased, and 
which now amount to about three hundred, there has been 
* proportionate augmentation of instructors. The academy 
is under the direction of the master-general and board of 
ordnance, a lieutenant-governor, an inspector, a professor 
of mathematics, and three masters ; a professor of che- 
mistry, a professor of fortification, and two masters; two 
masters in arithmetic, two French masters, three drawing 
masters, a dancing master, fencing master, &c. The mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance is perpetual captain of the 
cadet's company. The cadets, when they have completed 
their studies, receive commissions in the artillery or en- 
gineers' service. They must be at least four feet nine 
inches high at the time of their admission ; and be qualified 
to pass an examination in the Latin grammar, and in arith- 
metic as far as vulgar fractions inclusively. It is not essen- 
tially requisite, but an acquaintance with the French lan- 
guage is considered as a recommendatory circumstance* 
Their age must not be under fourteen nor exceed sixteen. 
As soon as they are entered on the establishment they re- 
ceive pay, which amounts to £45. Id. 6d. annually, and is 
considered as sufficient to supply every necessary, except 
linen. 

Before we proceed to give a particular description of the 
edifice erected for the new Military Academy, we shall 
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dedicate a small space to a man, who was a distinguished 
ornament of the former one. Professor Simpson has, by 
his works, rendered his .name illustrious in the wide field of 
mathematical science, and will evef hold a very high rank 
in that most useful and distinguished branch of learning. 
Nor while he is remembered as a great philosophical cha- 
racter in the world, will he be forgotten in the traditionary 
annals of . the royal military academy of Woolwich as a 
pre-eminent instructor, of youth ; whose knowledge could 
only be equalled by his superior and attractive manner of 
communicating it. With great truth has it been said of 
him, that in his mode of teaching he had a peculiar and 
happy address ; a certain dignity and perspicuity, tempered 
with such a degree of mildness, as equally engaged the 
attention, esteem, and friendship of his scholars. There 
are not many such examples of eminence attained by the 
union of genius and industry as appears in the life of this 
celebrated man. He was originally a. journeyman weaver, 
whose extraordinary mental powers and ardent desire of 
knowledge soon predominated over the difficulties, the 
discouragements, and seclusion of his humble and laborious 
occupation. He worked at his loom through the day, and 
taught what he had acquired of science, in the evening. 
His earliest notions of things were in favour of judicial 
astrology, which he had caught, in the first irregular ardor 
of his spirit of inquiry, of a pedlar, who frequented Mar- 
ket Bosworth, where his father lived : but, as may be sup- 
posed, he was not long the dupe of such a fallacious 
system of juggling. A mind, like his, would soon become 
enamoured of truth ; and find the way to it, by deduction 
and experiment. The track he pursued was such as quickly 
advanced him to distinction, and conducted him to Wool- 
wich, the scene of his glory and of his fame. 

It is a medical aphorism, " that perpetual thinking never 
thinks long. This opinion seems to have been verified in 
Professor Simpson, who, after several intervals of enfeebled 
reason, fell a victim to the severe prosecution of his studies 
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and consequent neglect of exercise, in the fifty^first year 
of his age. He died May 14, 1761, at Bosworth, in Lei- 
cestershire, whether he had retired by the advice of his 
physicians. In a building called Prince Rupert's Tower, 
near the entrance of the Laboratory, his relict died at the 
very advanced age of an hundred and two years. 

The new Military Academy is: situated about a mile 
from Woolwich, on the upper paft of the Common. It is 
built in the castellated form, and consists in front, of a 
centre and two wings, united by corridores, with a range of 
building behind, containing the hall, servants 9 offices, Sec. 
The centre forms a quadrangle, with octagonal towers in 
the angles, and contains four teaching-rooms, the .master's 
desks being placed in towers on an elevated floor. In the 
wings are the apartments for the cadets and chief officers ; 
the latter being in the middle of the wings, which possess a 
certain degree of elevation : here are also octangular turrets 
at. the angles. The whole structure is embattled, and built 
with brick, whitened over. ' Its length is somewhat more 
than six hundred feet. This academy was first opened on 
the twelfth of August, 1806, when the number of cadets 
was one hundred and twenty-eight. The expence of this 
edifice is estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Wyatt was the architect. 

From the great augmentation which has taken place in 
the regiment of artillery, proportionate additions have been 
necessarily made in the artillery barracks, which is now 
become a structure of very large dimensions. It consists 
of six ranges of brick buildings, united by a centre of 
stone, with Doric columns, surmounted with the royal 
arms and military trophies. There are also four buildings 
of inferior height, connecting each range, whose fronts are 
of stone, with Doric colonnades and ballustrades. The new 
riding-school, built after a design of an ancient temple, 
is one hundred and fifty-feet in length, to which its breadth 
and height bear a suitable proportion. On the eastern side 
of the barracks are the military hospitals, with their com- 
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prehensive accommodations. Various buildings have also 
been erected on different parte of the common for the use 
of the artillery, with a guard-house, and a veterinary hos- 
pital. On the west side of the barracks there is a piece of 
water, where experiments with gun-boats, &c. are occa- 
sionally made. 

The whole military and civil establishment at Woolwich, 
k under the immediate snperintendance and controul of the 
master-general and board of ordnance. 

Such is the stupendous and magnificent apparatus for 
forging the thunders of Great Britain ; and such the school 
of science which is to instruct Britons how to wield them 
to the dismay of its enemies, in every part of the globe* 



ERITH, 

WITH BBLVIDEBB. 

Erith is a small village on the banks of the Thames, 
below Woolwich, in Kent, and at the distance of abont 
fourteen miles from London. Its name is.supposed by Lam- 
bard, to be derived from the Saxon words Orre-hythe, or the 
old Haven, of which, indeed, there can be little doubt, as 
other places in similar situations on the banks of this river 
have the same termination, and which bears the same mean- 
ing. In certain ancient records it appears to have been 
written Illiesnes, and in Domesdby book Loisnes; and after- 
wards, by an easy transition, Lesnes ; but it was, probably, 
no more than a manor in Erith parish, and might, for some 
time, at least, have assumed the leading name from the well- 
known abbey of regular canons, sometimes called West- 
wood, which stood on the demesne of the manor of Lesnes. 
Its situation was about a mile and three quarters to the west of 
Erith church, in the road leading to Plumstead and Erith. 

This religious house was founded by Richard de Lucy, one 
of the grand justiciaries of this kingdom, in the reign of 
King Henry the Second. He was a gentleman of distin- 
guished eminence, as a statesman and a lawyer, in which 
respective characters he diplayed an active fidelity to (us 
Sovereign, and a strict regard to the interests of the'nation 
The Genius of Popery, which was the religion of his coun- 
try, and indeed of Europe, so far worked upon his imagi- 
nation and his mind, as to induce him to establish this mo- 
nastic institution, and to settle on it very considerable 
endowments. It was begun by him but a very few years 
previous to his death ; and, on its completion, he retired 
from the world, and became the Abbot of his own foundation. 

The King, who was very anxious to retain the counsel, 
and preserve the assistance of such an able and experienced 
servant, employed his utmost eudeavoun to dissuade him 
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from such a sacrifice of his most useful life* and such aft 
evident perversion of his superior understanding ; but the 
superstitious iufluence prevailed ; he assumed the cowl, and 
retired to the cell. 

As another instance of the higotted spirit by which 
Richard de Lucy was enslaved : He appointed Thomas-&- 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, in conjunction with the 
Virgin Mary, the patron and protector of his new found*, 
tion, though that proud and unforgiving prelate had formerly 
laid him under a sentence of excommunication, for having 
supported the cause of his Sovereign against the encroach- 
ments of that ambitious churchman, and being a promoter of 
the constitutions of Clarendon, which were framed with the- 
express design to resist and controul them. 

Richard de Lucy, his only son, Godfrey, Bishop of Win* 
Chester, and other persons of the family, were interred in 
the church of this Abbey,— Weever, in his ancient funeral 
monuments, gives the following curious description of their 
relics:— 

" In the year 1630, some of the tombs and coffins of the 
Lucies were discovered by workmen, who were employed to 
dig out stones from the rubbish of this dilapidated fabric. 
Among these there was one monument, which, from its being 
placed in the choir, and near the altar, was conjectured to 
be that of the founder. Curiosity, therefore, could not resist 
the sacrilegious invasion of this receptacle of the sacred 
dead ; and, in consequence of the research, a stone coffin 
was found, in which, wrapped in a sheet of lead, appeared 
an ashy, dried carcase, whole and undisjointed, with some 
remains of hair on the head." Weever represents himself as 
having been one of a large concourse of people, who resorted 
to the spot to contemplate these venerable remains. — Sir 
John Epsley, at that time Lord of the Manor, ordered the 
monument to be carefully reinclosed, and, with an honour- 
able piety, planted a bay tree over it. 

When Doctor Stukeley, in the year 17 53, made his pil- 
grimage, as he terms it, to this abbey, the tree continued 
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to flourish; and he declares it to be the finest of the kind 
that he had ever beheld ; bqt the two principal stems have 
since perished ; and, from the weak state of the root, the 
hope cannot be encouraged, that it will long continue as a 
sepulchral memorial of the distinguished persons, whose last 
abode it has so long overshadowed. 

It was the opinion of Doctor Stnkeley, that the farm- 
house, standing on the premises, was the original mansion, 
of the founder, in which he and the abbots, his successors, 
as they were generally styled, were used to reside. It is 
very apparent, however, that all the religious buildings were ' 
situated on the south side of the house. While it was the 
habitation of the tenant who occupied the land, the area of 
the church and cloisters was used as a garden ; but the cattle 
now range over the spot as well as the site of the offices ; and 
the ruinous north wall of the church, of which the Doctor 
made a sketch, an engraving whereof may be seen in the 
first volume of the Archaeologia, is in a very dilapidated 
state. But the boundaries of the whole may still be dis- 
tinctly traced. 

This abbey was suppressed previous to the general disso- 
lution pf the monasteries, by the authority of a papal bull, 
which Cardinal Wolsey had obtained, in order to appropriate 
its revenues to the endowment of the new college, which 
he bad founded at Oxford. William Tischerste, the last 
abbot, signed the instrument of resignation, April ], 1525; 
and, in the October following, was instituted to the rectory 
of Horsemonden, in the diocese of Rochester. 

This property, with the appurtenances, was, about the 
jniddle of the last century, settled by a Mr. Hawes, on the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, London ; and that charitable 
corporation is now in possession of the estate. 

It appears that the manor of Erith was, at the time of the 
Domesday survey, in the possession of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux ; but, after his disgrace, it reverted to the Crown. 
In the reign of Henry the Second, Richard de Lucy, \yhp 
has been already mentioned, and was then Justiciary of 
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SOUTH END. 

This place has, within a few years, risen into notice, and 
from being, in a great measure, unknown, even by name to 
tbe inhabitants of the metropolis, has lately risen to a com- 
parative consequence in that class of provincial towns ok 
villages, whose situation allures the idle and the gay, the 
opulent and the unhealthy, to seek for variety, pleasure, or 
salt water, during the summer season. 

It is situated in the parish of Prittlewell, on the north 
eastern extremity of the shore of the Thames in the county 
of E$sex. It is opposite to the Isle of Grain, which forms 
the south eastern or Kentish shore, forming one side of the 
mouth of the Medway. The Isle of Sheppy forms the 
other, and with the fortress and naval scenery of Sheerness, 
presents itself to the view of South End, across the broad 
confluence of those rivers. At the end of what is called the 
Jfore Land is a floating light, placed in a hulk, for the safety 
of the navigation : around it the guard-ships are stationary, 
while the scene is ever varying from the numerous vessels, 
which British commerce is unceasingly receiving into its 
bosom ; or dismissing, laden with its treasures, to every part 
of the world. 

South End may certainly boast a very delightful situation, 
from its being placed in the highly cultivated shore of the 
finest river in Europe, where it assumes a grandeur suited to 
the ocean which it approaches. But while it possesses what 
may be denominated a large extent of marine prospect, it is 
not without its portion of sylvan beauty. At the same time 
Its contiguity to London is a favourable circumstance, as the 
distance is only forty miles, and the road which leads to the 
metropolis is through a very pleasing country: from this 
ready communication, either by land or by water, it has an 
advantage over every other place of summer amusement of 
the same description. 
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The improvements which have raised this place from A 
state of obscurity, have been on a most liberal scale, and 
such as its favourable situation appeared to demand. The 
lofty and finely wooded bank that rises from the old town, 
is crowned by a very handsome row of houses, called the 
Terrace, and which the engraving particularly represents. 
They are constructed after a very handsome and uniform 
design, and command the charming scene, which has been 
already, though imperfectly, described. One of the wings 
contains a commodious hotel and handsome assembly-room; 
and in its immediate vicinity are a circulating library and 
convenient theatre. The slope beneath the terrace is 
cloathed with foliage, and the wood is intersected by mean- 
dering walks, which lead to the edge of high-water mark. 

The old town stretches along the lower part of the shore 
to the eastward, and has rapidly increased in its buildings 
and accommodations. It has two good inns, a public library, 
several convenient bathing machines, with hot and cold baths, 
into which the sale water flows; and every convenience for 
land and water excursions, particularly the latter, for which 
the place is so well adapted. 

The adjacent parish church of Prittlewell, is an handsome 
structure, with a lofty conspicuous gothic tower, decorated 
with pinnacles. 

Thus, while South End derives its chief beauty from the 
mighty river on whose shore it stands, it makes the return of 
a very pleasing object to the vessels that pass and repass 
before it. 
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SHEERNESS. 

This place is situated on the extreme northern point of 
the Isle of Shepey, It is a maritime and market town of 
sotae consequents and the principal one in the island. 
It is by nature a morass, and so it continued till the reign 
of Charles the Second, when it was found necessary to fortify 
it for the security of the Medway, the entrance of which 
it effectually commands. That river being the principal 
station of the royal fleet, Hasted states, that the King him- 
self, having been made sensible of the importance of the 
spot, determined to erect a strong fort here, for which pur- 
pose he made two journies to the place in the beginning of 
the year 1667 ; and having attended to the commencement 
of the work, left it to be completed under the care of the 
engineer in chief, Sir Martin Beckman, and one of the 
commissioners of the ordnance. From some intervening 
obstructions, however, the new works were not in a suffi- 
cient state of resistance, when the Dutch fleet made its 
memorable attempt upon the shipping in the Medway, in 
the month of June following. No more than twelve guns 
were then mounted, which were soon silenced, and the 
works destroyed by the enemy's ships. A number of men 
were then landed, who took possession of the fort, and the 
hostile fleet proceeded up the river. The Dutch, after de- 
stroying the shipping as high up the Medway as Upnor 
Castle, abandoned the enterprize; and, re-embarking the 
troops which they had landed at Sheerness, proceeded along 
the coasts of Essex and Suffolk, which they continued for 
some time to fill with alarm. 

This mischievous and mortifying event sufficiently proved 
the necessity of a very strong fortification on the spot. A 
regular fort was therefore immediately built, and mounted 
with a line of large and heavy cannon : several small forts 
were also erected on both sides of the Medway, for its com- 
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SHEERNESS. 

plete defence. Since that time, Sheerness has received so 
great an accession of strengb, that an enemy's ship could 
not pass it without a certainty of its being sunk, or at least 
totally disabled. The garrison is commanded by a governor, 
a lieutenant-governor, a fort-major, and other inferior offi- 
cers. The ordnance branch is under the direction of a 
storekeeper, a clerk of the checque, and a clerk of the 
Survey. 

The King's Yard, or Dock, is contiguous to the Fort; 
but it was not formed till the latter had acquired a great 
degree of its present strength and security. This yard was 
principally intended for the repair of ships which had re- 
ceived only partial injuries; and for building frigates and 
smaller vessels, from forty guns, downwards. The principal 
officers consist of a resident commissioner, and his two 
clerks; a master shipwright, and two assistants; a master 
attendant, a clerk of the cheque, a clerk of the survey, a 
store-keeper, and others of inferior rank, as in the Dock- 
yard at Chatham. 

The Chapel is a modern edifice, erected at the expence of 
Government for the use of the garrison; but all marriages, 
burials, and other ecclesiastical rites are performed at the 
church of Minster, to which Sheerness is a chapelry. The 
civil jurisdiction, however, has been entirely separated from 
that parish. The number of inhabitants within the fortress 
and dock-yard, as returned under the last act, and indepen- 
dent of the soldiery, was one thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-two. If the houses without the fortress, and in the 
old ships of war stationed on the shore as break-waters, were 
included, five hundred more might be added. The hulls of 
those ships are occupied by numerous families, and present 
a very singular appearance ; the chimnies being raised of 
brick from the lower-gun decks. 

The inhabitants of Sheerness had experienced a very 
great inconvenience from the scarcity of fresh water, which 
was chiefly brought in vessels from Chatham. The Board 
of Ordnance, however, at length determined, that a trial 
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should be made of sinking a well within the fort. This im- 
portant undertaking was commenced in April, 1781; and 
after various obstructions, a fine wholesome spring of fresh 
water was found at the vast depth of three hundred and 
twenty-eight feet. In a few days it was within eight feet of 
the top, and has ever since produced a never-failing supply 
of that element, which is so essential to the health of man, 
and the comforts of life. 

The View represents the Town and Fortress of Sheerness, 
as it presents itself to the Med way, the mouth of which 
jiver forms a distinguished feature of the picture. 
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